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SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 


By LAURA 


A. DAvIEs 


NUMBER 6 EARNEST ELMO CALKINS, Advertizing Expert 


oe HAT quotation about the readiness 
of the world to make a path through 

the woods to the door of the man 
who can make a “better mouse trap” 
than his competitor, still has a big truth 
in it, but, “the world do move” and in 
its haste to get from where it is to some 
place where it isn’t, the man in the woods 
is more than likely to find his path grow- 
ing up to grass, unless he gets in touch 
with some live wire advertizing man who 
knows how to turn the attention of the 
hurrying world toward his abode in the 
woods. That is the business of Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, advertizing expert. 

He goes into the woods of big busi- 
ness where the maker of the better mouse 
trap is hidden away in a perfect wilder- 
ness of factories. He gathers together 
all the hows, whys and wherefores of 
this conscientious workman and _ then 
goes out into the world of everyday folks 
like you and me, who may or may not 
be pestered bv mice, and creates a desire 
for that particular brand of trap. How 
does he do it? That is what Mr. 
Calkins tells us in his book, The Busi- 
ness of Advertising. It is a textbook for 
classes in advertizing but is so filled with 
the romance of a big idea that the novice 
finds it as entertaining as the professional 
finds it stimulating. 

The book was first written in collabo- 
ration with Ralph Holden, business part- 
ner of Mr. Calkins, and published in 1905 
under the name Modern Advertising. 


But a decade in the realm of advertizing 
is longer than a generation in many other 
professions. In 1915, Mr. Calkins found 
it necessary to rewrite the book from be- 
ginning to end, which he did, and it came 
out in its present form. 

He tells us that there are three types 
of advertizing man ; the advertizing solic- 
itor who is the representative of a mag- 
azine with space to sell; the advertiz- 
ing manager who represents the maker 
of goods; and the advertizing agent who 
is the connecting link between the two. 
He plans and conducts the advertizing 
campaign for his client and places it be- 
fore the public through the best medium 
for publicity which the solicitor can offer. 
Mr. Calkins is the middle man, the con- 
necting link, He has neither goods nor 
space to sell. He concentrates his ener- 
gies on making a success of the campaign 
he is engaged in for his employer, just 
as a lawyer does on a case placed in his 
hands. He is a professional man and the 
success of his profession depends on his 
ability to create a demand for the goods 
of his client where no demand existed 
before. 

Mr. Calkins was born in Geneseo, IIL, 
on March 25, 1868, which was near the 
beginning of what is known to-day as 
modern advertizing. He became slightly 
deaf from the effects of measles when he 
was six years old. Year by year it grew 
worse. By the time he was fourteen, 
school work had become so difficult that 
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much of his education was received by 
individual teaching. He feels that he 
owes a great debt to one teacher, Ida M. 
McCall, a high school Latin teacher, who 
taught him three years in her own time 
as a labor of love. It seemed an unjust 
recompense that in later years she be- 
came deaf also. 

He was graduated from Galesburg 
High School at the age of seventeen and 
from Knox College six years later. A 
year after his graduation he went to New 
York—a deaf boy, without a job and 
with only fourteen dollars in money. 
He never received any financial aid, and 
it was five years before he really suc- 
ceeded in making a living. 

During his years of preparation he did 
many things. He learned the art of 
printing in local newspaper offices and 
helped to found the Golesburg Evening 
Mail, being its first city editor. He thinks 
this the best way for any aspirant to the 
field of advertizing to begin his career, 
for the business is largely built on the 
art of printing through the medium of 
newspapers, magazines and posters. 

He started a small advertizing copy 
shop in Galesburg and was editor of vari- 
ous trade papers for two years, then ad- 
vertizing manager for a department store 
in Peoria for a year. His next job was 
official printer to a firm of cotton brokers 
and publisher of their daily and weekly 
market letters. For a time he was a 
journeyman printer in several large book 
and job offices. From time to time he 
did free lance writing for numerous 
newspapers and magazines. It was so 
his practical education grew out of his 
daily occupations. 

He studied applied design in Pratt In- 
stitute and then worked five years for 
Charles Austin Bates, pioneer advertiz- 
ing man. In 1902, in partnership with 
Ralph Holden, the present firm of 
Calkins and Holden was established. He 
is a staff contributor to Printer’s Jnk and 
a writer for numerous business and ad- 
vertizing magazines, as well as for gen- 
eral magazines on advertizing subjects. 
He is a lecturer on advertizing in Co- 
lumbia University and was last year 
honored by the degree of Litt. D. by 
Knox College. He is a member of the 
American Association of Advertizing 


Agents, of the Aud:t Bureau of Circu- 
lations, The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and the Grolier Club. This 
year he has published The Advertizing 
Man. 

Through all these public and business 
activities he has been tied more or less 
closely to a high powered electrical hear- 
ing instrument. This together with lip- 
reading has kept him in touch with men 
and affairs. He is a member of the 
Nitchie Alumni Association and gave a 
much appreciated address at their annual 
banquet in 1921, on the subject, “The 
Technique of Being Deaf.” 

Very early in life his deafness led him 
to depend on himself for amusement and 
entertainment. It taught him to enjoy 
books more than most hearing people do, 
and they are’still one of his greatest joys. 
It. taught him also to use his eves. He 
really sees more and finds more pleasure 
in scenery, travel, pictures, design, danc- 
ing, the picturesque in art and nature, 
and applied art in all departments than 
the average hearing person. He also 
learned the importance of using his 
hands. The typesetting and use of tools 
he learned as a boy, and later designing, 
have all proved to be sources of much 
satisfying amusement as well as useful- 
ness in his profession. He believes that 
the secret of happiness for a deaf man 
is “to substitute other pleasures for those 
denied him; to have infinite and inex- 
haustible resources in himself; to make 
deafness an asset as far as possible by 
using it, rather than enduring it.” There 
are so many things to be looked at, things 
that untrained eyes do not see. One can 
make up a life of interest by just seeing, 
if he will only get over the idea of being 
unhappy because he cannot hear. 

It is surprising to know that a man as 
busy as Mr. Calkins finds time for so 
many recreations.- Chief among his pas- 
times are long walks in the country in 
Westchester County, wood carving, mak- 
ing miniature ship models, raising roses 
and bees, travel, reading and writing. 
He enjoys these pleasures so much that 
he does not miss the theater, opera, con- 
certs, lectures and public and private 
dinners. He has also learned largely to 
do without social conversation. His 
wife has been one of his great compen- 
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sations, but he has no children because 
he did not wish to be the father of a deaf 
child. The tendency to deafness in his 
family is strongly hereditary, there being 
eleven partially deaf individuals in three 
generations. 

It is interesting to notice how Mr. 
Calkins’ ideas in advertizing reflect the 
character of the man. He tells us that it 
is largely intuition—“the same brand of 
intuition that leads an artist to select 
from his palette a certain color and put 
that color in just the right spot in his 
picture. After it has been done one can 
reason about it and point out basic laws, 
and show how nature has taught this 
thing and how mathematics has worked 
out that. But no study of laws and de- 
ductions will take the place of the feel- 
ing that it is the right thing to do.” It 
would be an interesting commentary on 
deafness if we could know, or if Mr. 
Calkins himself could determine, how 
large an amount of his intuition comes 
from his life-long use of his eyes in his 
close observation of details and their re- 
lation to wholes. 

With all the wealth of his experience 
in this his chosen field he insists that, 
“Advertizing is inherently a young man’s 
work, It requires faith, courage, vision, 
imagination, more than it requires ex- 
perience.” He says that, “the advertizing 
field offers just as good an opportunity to 
the young man as any other, but no 
better. It is no easier and no surer. It 
is probably just as crowded as other pro- 
fessions and on account of its being less 
established it is probably a little more 
difficult to get into, because sometimes it 
is hard to know when you are in it. 
There is a growing demand for a man 
with a plan—a man who can see in ad- 
vance the form advertizing should take.” 
And that, because of Mr. Calkins’ inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions, is prob- 
ably the greatest secret of his success. 
He is decidedly a man with a plan. 

He considers the advertizing man a 
creator in just the sense that an artist 
or an author is a creator. He must cre- 
ate an individuality for the thing he 
would advertize. One of his own suc- 
cessful creations of a few years ago was 
Phoebe Snow or The Woman in White, 
advertizing the Lackawanna railroad. 





Thousands of dollars were spent on the 
campaign. Original photographs were 
made of a well-known artist’s model. 
The character soon outgrew the street 
car posters for which she was created 
and found her way through the maga- 
zines, newspapers and billboards all over 
the country, carrying with her the story 
of the famous “road of anthracite.” 

Mr. Calkins is a man who never loses 
sight of the moral influence of his busi- 
ness. In the January, 1922, number of 
Scribner’s Magazine he has a delightfully 
reminiscent article entitled, “Living up to 
His Advertizing.” He thinks few people 
realize the power of advertizing to build 
up the morale of the advertizer himself. 
He tells a story about the time when he, 
a new hand at the business, was given 
by his employer a picture of a country 
resort hotel whose owner’ wanted 
an advertizing booklet to send out to his 
patrons. Mr. Calkins studied the picture 
and then wrote it up in a fascinating 
though somewhat flattering manner. 
When submitted to the hotel man he 
agreed that it was a fine advertizement, 
but said “That is not exactly the kind of 
house I keep,” to which the advertizer 
replied, “Well if it isn’t, it is the kind 
you ought to keep.” Whether the hotel 
man reformed his business to correspond 
to the advertizement is not so important 
as the fact that thousands of business 
men all over the country are doing that 
very thing every day. It is the paying 
policy, and advertizing has led them to 
see it. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Twenty cents each in_ subscription 
credit will be allowed for the following 
back numbers of the Vorta Review, 
needed to complete files: May 1920, Jan. 
1921, Feb. 1921, March 1921, April 1921, 
May 10921, June 1921, July 1921, August 
1921, Sept. 1921, Oct. 1921, Nov. 1921, 
Jan. 1922. 





DO YOU KNOW A DEAF ENGINEER? 


One of our subscribers is anxious to know 
whether any deaf man is operating successfully 
as an engineer, especially in the line of electri- 
cal engineering. If you know of such a case, 
will you kindly send the information to the 
Volta Bureau? 

















TECHNICAL LANGUAGE IN AN INTERMEDIATE 
CLASS 


By STetta J. 


F LATE years there has seemed to 
O be a great deal of controversy 

among educators of both the hear- 
ing and the deaf, as to whether our 
children should be taught grammar. 

In hearing groups, however, the pen- 
dulum is surely swinging back, for we see 
numerous editorials on the value of a 
knowledge of grammar—English gram- 
mar, Latin grammar and even Greek— 
for people in every walk of life. 

Teachers of the deaf, apparently, are 
not falling into line, for only a few 
months ago, I met a well known educator 
of the deaf who expressed herself as 
being opposed to grammar for the deaf 
—that what they needed was language 
and more language. 

But I also met a deaf woman who was 
educated in a school that did not believe 
in teaching grammar, and though she 
reads the lips well and has a beautiful 
command of English, she, herself, says 
that her language is weak because she 
does not understand grammatical con- 
structions. 

It certainly stands to reason that lan- 
guage acquired from memory alone must 
be weak and we should not forget that 
the deaf, in their choice of language, 
cannot be guided by hearing how it 
sounds. 

Surely, for the deaf child, the study 
of grammar is valuable in itself. It pro- 
vides practice in abstract thinking; the 
relation of words involves reasoning, 
and every decision ‘n parsing demands 
a nice discrimination. 

For the past two years I have 
given this subject much thought, as I 
have been teaching upper-intermediate 
classes. 

In the school where I taught a year 
ago, the class above mine began the study 
of grammar from textbooks. As I like 
to teach language, I was giving my class 
a great deal of original language work 
and such technical work as was required 
in the course of study. However, I felt 
that I should do some preparatory work 


*Instructor, Louisiana School for the Deaf. 
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for this formal grammar and that was 
when I began to think. 

I started a little diagramming, teach- 
ing subject, predicate, object and a few 
modifiers, and although the class en- 
joyed it immensely, I myself was not 
satisfied, for I had learned in my old 
normal training days that one does not 
even need to know how to diagram if he 
understands the relationship of the parts 
of the sentence—which this class did 
not—and analysis is certainly the back- 
bone of grammar study. 

While I was groping about, I happened 
to go into Miss Fitzgerald’s classroom 
one day when she was giving a language 
lesson. I simply marveled at the work 
she was doing, especially with certain 
children I had known and had considered 
hopeless. As she explained her symbols 
to me, how and why she used them and 
the difference between her method and 
the old Five-Slate system, I was fas- 
cinated. She showed me that the same 
method could be adapted for use in the 
intermediate grades and offered to help 
me. This past year I have tried it out 
with very pleasing results. 

I had a class of average deaf children. 
We called them sixth grade, but they 
were ready for only about fifth year 
language work. I began very slowly, 
teaching the names of the parts of speech 
and the symbols for each. We learned 
the kinds of nouns, including a few ab- 
stract and collective; the kinds of pro- 
nouns and the word antecedent; we re- 
viewed the comparison of adjectives, 
learning the names of the degrees. 

Every Monday morning we had a verb 
drill, writing a synopsis of some verb, 
conjugating a little and changing from 
one voice to the other. The synopsis 
was very much like the one given by Miss 
Ervin in the Votta Review last year, 
but when I worked it out I had not seen 
hers. 

As the class knew most of the common 
verbs, I usually took some troublesome 
one, such as manufacture, interest, pre- 
side, invite, etc., which was easily con- 
fused with its noun or adjective form. 
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And speaking of conjugating, we did 
not conjugate “to go,” past tense, with 
infinitives, for I worked all year trying 
to eliminate the use of those unnecessary 
infinitives. We teachers of the deaf are 
all familiar with such sentences as, “We 
went to see the movies,” for, “We went 
to the movies.” “I went to walk,” for 
“T went for a walk.” ‘He went to fish,” 
for “He went fishing.” 

After I had covered a little of this 
work, I began systematic work with the 
first three columns of Miss Fitzgerald’s 
method (subject, predicate and object), 
keeping the old, “Who: Whose: What:” 
in the subject column, the verb symbol 
to the left in the predicate column and 
the direct object to the right in the ob- 
ject column. 

Miss Fitzgerald, herself, does not write 
in the columns, nor do her classes sense 
that they are columns, but I did this for 
the sake of analysis. 

Then we began to parse the nouns and 
the verbs, though not a complete parsing, 
of course. We made little outlines and a 
little scheme of punctuation which each 
child followed, and how they did enjoy 
it, and how important they were when 
someone happened in and noticed what 
they were doing! 

When the direct object seemed well 
understood, I took up the indirect, plac- 
ing it to the left in the object column. I 
surely did work with that, and it was 
only toward the close of the year that 
the children of their own accord stopped 
that dreadful, “He gave a book to me,” 
“Lane’s mother sent some candy to him,” 
and began to use the indirect object in the 
natural way a normal child would. 

Miss Fitzgerald insists upon this con- 
struction from the beginning, and no 
hearing child has sweeter, more natural 
language, so far as it goes, than have the 
children of one of her first year classes. 
Her whole aim is to do away with these 
expressions which have almost become 
“deaf-mutisms.” She has pointed out 
numerous just such errors that result 
from wrong teaching, but we teachers 
who have been trained in the old way 
are so accustomed to the stilted language 
we teach, that we often do not recognize 
that it is stilted. 

The next difficulty I encountered was 


the complement. The reason was that 
the class saw no difference between the 
forms of “to be” and “to have.” With- 
out doubt, this was because the “to be” 
forms were presented before the other 
verbs were understood. This proves an- 
other fact which Miss Fitzgerald brought 
to my attention, that see, saw, has and 
have should receive thorough drill be- 
fore am, is and are are presented. 

I had noticed many times that my 
classes did not seem to “see” preposi- 
tional phrases, but I know now that it 
was because with the old method, the 
object was separated from the preposi- 
tion. For this reason, in introducing 
them as modifiers, I used them for a 
long time only as modifiers of the subject, 
object and noun complement. 

The last three columns are used for 
adverbs and adverbial modifiers. We 
have no preposition column. Preposi- 
tional phrases, though always properly 
classified, are never broken up. 

All of this took a long time, of course, 
as we also worked with relative clauses, 
but much of it would have been un- 
necessary if the children had not had so 
much to unlearn. We kept up the par- 
sing, however, adding new outlines and 
not forgetting the old ones, and the en- 
thusiasm never waned. 

I had another period for original lan- 
guage work and the language did become 
less a matter of memory, and the best 
part of it was that I had a tangible way 
of showing the class why a thing was a 
mistake. 

The symbols greatly lighten the labor 
of correcting papers. I should not care 
for a complicated set of symbols, but 
Miss Fitzgerald employs only a few and 
each has a logical meaning and sequence. 
Other teachers who have begun to use 
her method and symbols are as enthusi- 
astic as I. 

It was the most satisfying year in point 
of language work that I ever had, and 
yet I feel that I have only begun. Each 
day I see new possibilities in this method 
and I would not go back to the old for 
anything. Moreover, it is a great cause 
for rejoicing, to know that for one class 
at least, I have not only lessened the ter- 
rors of grammar but have inspired in 
them a real love for it. 








ALONG THE ROUTE 


By JosePpHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


F ONLY they had told me, that morn- 

ing in Avignon, that we were going 

to climb! They didn’t, so for the 
sake of your comfort of mind and body, 
when you start on your drive to Nimes 
and the Pont du Gard, I'll tell you. Don’t 
wear a narrow skirt! 

Doubtless, by the time I make my next 
visit, the emancipation of women will 
have progressed to such a stage that it 
will be perfectly proper and ladylike to 
wear knickers, but if you are going 
within the next year or two, and are not 
of the masculine persuasion, you may 
need this advice. 

Away back in the days when all Gaul 
was divided into three parts and the 
hordes of Rome swarmed over the por- 
tion which is now southern France, they 
built a city called Nimes, in which may 
be found, to-day, more Roman ruins than 
in any city in Italy save Rome itself. 

For one thing, there is an amphitheater, 
similar to Rome’s Coliseum, though 
not so large. It is said also to have wit- 
nessed the execution of Christian mar- 
tyrs, and it is still in such good repair 
that it is used for bull-fights. (Note the 
improvement in taste shown by modern 
civilization!) From the top, one may 
have a wonderful view of the city— 
More anon! 


The supply of water at Nimes was 
found inadequate, so, under the orders 
of a gentleman named Agrippa, of whom 
you have heard, the Romans and their 
slaves undertook to increase it. The 
Pont du Gard is all that remains of the 
magnificent aqueduct they made, which 
carried the water twelve miles from the 
hills to the city. 

If you have ever skinned your knees 
and torn your skirts in your uncle’s elm 
trees, you will understand perfectly that 
I could not stay down, and you will need 
no further explanation of the advice in 
my opening paragraph. I went, and I 
walked all the way across, and I went to 
the top of the amphitheater in Nimes— 
but I trust that you will do it more decor- 
ously. 

* * * * 

The next time I go to Venice, I’m 
going to play gondolier. I don’t know 
whether they call it rowing, or paddling, 
or something else, but what I mean is 
that I’m going to furnish the motor- 
power. The man at the left of the pic- 
ture (page 8) is doing it very character- 
istically. Don’t you want to try? 

One of my friends and I paddled a 
curiously constructed canoe on the Avon 
last August (I think they called it a punt, 
but we used canoe paddles, not a pole). 





ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE MAGNIFICENT AQUEDUCT 
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THE MAN AT THE LEFT IS DOING IT VERY CHARACTERISTICALLY 


There was no chance in Venice, however, 
and I feel defrauded. 

The Venetian picture shows the en- 
trance to the railroad station. The old 
fellow with the boat hook held the gon- 
dola for me to jump out, and waited 
good-naturedly while I snapped the shut- 
ter. I’m glad the streets of Washington 
are made of asphalt, even if it does melt 
sometimes in hot weather and stick to 
the heels of my white shoes, but I have 
enjoyed few things in my life as I did 
those brilliant davs and moonlit nights 
in the “sea-born Queen of Cities.” 


*x* * * * 


Painting one’s house in America is a 
serious business for those who cannot 
afford it annually, but think of what it 
must mean in Oberammergau! Not all 
of them are decorated as profusely as the 
Children’s Home vou see on this page, 
but that is the way it is done. The back- 
ground is usually of white plaster, and 
the art-work, freauently religious, in all 
sorts of bright colors. 

We stayed at the home of some de- 
lightfully kind people, and found the 
little village, with its great Play, all that 
we had hoped for, and more. We had 
luncheon at the home of Anton Lang, the 
far-famed “Christus,” and some of us 
met the pleasant wife of Andreas Lang, 


whose acting as “Peter” is one of the 
great features of the performance. 

As for the Play itself—I can see the 
justice in some of the criticisms I have 
read, from the standpoint of theatrical 


THINK OF WHAT IT MUST MEAN IN 
OBERAMMERGAU! 
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managers, but I felt when I saw it, and 
feel now, little desire to comment ad- 
versely. A production that will keep 
thousands of people from many different 
countries sitting in tense silence for 
eight hours, and send them home hushed 
and thoughtful, is a work of art, and im- 
perfections matter little. 
“iat ga 

From Oberammergau to Lofdon is no 
short trip, but it did not take us long, 
for I had planned to learn something of 
work for the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing in England, and my friends and I 
left our party in Belgium and went on 
ahead. 

Disappointment greeted me on every 
hand. The schools ‘for deaf children 
were closed, small private schools as well 
as large institutions, and teachers and 
principals were vacationing elsewhere. 

As far as I could ascertain, there are 
no schools of speech-reading for adults 
that correspond to ours in America, but 
I had heard of excellent work for 
deafened “service” men, and sought its 
headquarters. A long search and a walk 
in the rain brought me to my destination 
—only to be greeted by a card on the 
door which informed me that the secre- 
tary was having his vacation and the of- 
fice was consequently closed for a month. 


ANTON LANG 


Baffled, but undaunted, I decided to 
test a few hearing devices. Without 
much difficulty, beyond that of discover- 
ing that Charing Cross was one street 
and Charing Cross Road quite another, 
I arrived at an address given me before 
I left Washington—and was met with 
the announcement that all interviews 
were by appointment only, and that no 
exception would be made even for a visi- 
tor who had come three thousand miles 
who would not be able to return! 

At another place my success was better, 
and I had an ovportunity to test the Os- 
siphone, which was so glowingly de- 
scribed in numerous American periodi- 
cals a year or more ago. Some of you 
will remember seeing one at the Federa- 
tion convention in Toledo. It has some 
advantages. It is very light and easily 
handled, and where there is good bone 
conduction one can hear with it quite 
easily by pressing it against any bone in 
the head. However, there is one great 
disadvantage which, in the mind of any 
speech-reader, will doubtless outweigh a 
host of assets—the speaker must hold 
the transmitter almost directly against 
his lips, so closely as to shut off all pos- 
sibility of the listener’s using his eyes to 
help in understanding. Aside from the 
hygienic considerations, inability to use 
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the instrument except at such close range 
greatly reduces its value. It will serve at 
a greater distance if combined with an- 
other electrical instrument manufactured 
by the same company, but this necessi- 
tates the carrving of a large box-like de- 
vice. The pleasant, natural quality. of 
the voice as transmitted is the chief 
recommendation for the Ossiphone. 

Although I could see no English 
schools, I was not entirely disappointed 
in my efforts to meet representatives of 
the work, for I had the great pleasure of 
calling upon Miss Susanna E. Hull at 
her home in Sidcup, a short distance from 
London. Miss Hull needs no introduc- 
tion, for her editorship of the Teacher 
of the Deaf, her prominence as a teacher 
of speech, and her many professional 
friendships in this country have brought 
her wide recognition. Moreover, the 
Votta Review bears her name each 
month as a member of the Association’s 
Advisory Council. She is no longer ac- 
tive in school work, but her deep interest 
in all that affects it is manifest, and her 
opinions carry the weight of years of 
experience and judgment. It was a great 
privilege to me to have tea with her in 
her pleasant home, and to hear a few 
reminiscences of the days when she 
studied Visible Speech under Dr. 
Graham Bell. visited schools in France 
and Germany with Miss Yale, and 
crossed the Atlantic to see the work in 
America. Photographs of her former 
pupils and of little deaf children whose 
progress she is watching now were all 
around the room. At mv request, she 
went into the pretty little garden and 
posed for two photographs, which I 
hoped to use with this article, but alas! 
mv generally faithful camera failed me 
utterly, and the results were miserable. 
My recollection of the gentle little lady, 
with smooth white hair and soft brown 
eves, is much more satisfactory. 

During my stay in London, Mr. Sel- 
wyn Oxley, Honorary Secretary of the 
Guild of St. John of Beverly, was most 
kind in enabling me to see some work 
for the deaf which I should otherwise 
have missed. 

At his home, where I enjoyed real 
British afternoon tea with his mother, he 
has quite a valuable collection of books 





dealing with the deaf and their education, 
in which he takes great interest, and to 
which he is constantly adding. 

Through Mr. Oxley’s courtesy, I was 
enabled to visit the Tower Home for 
Deaf men, Belvedere Park, Erith. It is 
a most beautiful place, formerly a private 
residence, with ten acres of land. Forty 
deaf men, who are so additionally handi- 
capped physically or mentally as to be 
unable to earn a living, find shelter and 
occupation there. Mr. Joseph May, the 
superintendent, was himself deafened on 
the eve of graduation as a doctor of 
medicine, and has thrown himself heart 
and soul into this work, with the result 
that during his administration this beauti- 
ful location has been secured to replace 
the dreary, cramped quarters in which 
he found his charges. 

Most of the men are able, with super- 
vision, to do creditable work of some 
kind, and they not only accomplish the 
necessary chores about the place, but at- 
tend to the most of the repairs and up- 
keep. They repair boots, make clothing, 
do painting, plastering, carpentry and 
masonry jobs, in addition to raising vege- 
tables and fruit that go a long way 
toward providing food for the “family.” 

The Home is supported by voluntary 
contributions and by various local boards 
of guardians, which pay fifty pounds a 
year toward the supnort of each man 
under their jurisdiction. The tower 
from which the Home takes its name 
still stands, an artistic, ivy-covered 
monument, not far from the house. It 
is all that is left of a church built for 
non-sectarian worship, about 1820. We 
climbed to the ton for a magnificent 
view of the Thames, and listened spell- 
bound to Mr. May’s account of the dark 
war nights, when German planes, follow- 
ing the river to attack London, dropped 
bombs on spots so near as to make all 
of his friends fear for his safety and that 
of his wards. 

Descending, Mr. May pointed out the 
curiously shaped iron railing, making 
the passage up the stairs narrow above, 
but curving out from the steps with un- 
usual width. It was made thus, he ex- 
plained, so that the ladies in hoop skirts 
might “ascend without embarrassment! 

On our way back to my London hotel, 











Mr. Oxley and I stopped at St. Barnabas’ 
Church for the Deaf, for a delightful 
talk with the Reverend William Raper, 
its pastor. Mr. Raper is also a hard of 
hearing man who is giving his life to 
work for the “deaf and dumb,” as they 
seem to be universally called in Europe. 
A social meeting was in progress (it was 
Saturday night), and as we watched the 
gathering, I became more and more im- 
pressed with the worth of service for 
people like these. Obviously poor and 
needy, and in many cases of low men- 
tality, they showed plainly their love for 
their pastor and their appreciation of his 
interest. There are six hundred eighty 
in his parish, spread over a wide area. 
All of them are not dumb, for some of 
them talked to me, but they used the 
sign language exclusively in communi- 
cating with each other. 

Mr. Raper was formerly a teacher of 
the deaf in Edinburgh, but has been 
thirty years in London, and is Senior 
Chaplain of this mission work. 

Mr. Oxley took me to a Sundav night 
service at St. Saviour’s Church for the 
Deaf, of which Mr. Albert Smith is 
pastor. Mr, Smith is a very wide-awake 
hearing man, and has as his assistant a 
young man recently totally deafened 
whom he is training as a missioner. The 
service was conducted in the sign lan- 
guage, but Mr. Smith also spoke as he 
signed, for the benefit of those who could 
follow more easily by lip-reading. 

After the service, we went to a social 
gathering in the clubroom, and had a 
pleasant conversation with several lip- 
readers who had friends and relatives in 
America. Like Mr. Raper, Mr. Smith 
knew every parishioner by name,.and was 
able to inquire about his family and oc- 
cupational progress. His group did not 
seem quite so poor as those at St. Barna- 
bas’, but the need for sympathetic and 
comprehending work among them was 
obvious, and thev are fortunate in hav- 
ing Mr. Smith. 

Professional work was not all that I 
did in England, but it had to be given 
the preference this time. One source of 
entertainment which we discovered on 
the side, however, will not take long to 
describe, and may afford you some 
amusement also. It was the signs on the 
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streets and business houses. Doubtless 
an Englishman could come to America 
and find some that seemed to him just 
as amusing, so I trust he will not object 
to our laughing at his. Here are a few 
of them: 


Robert Johnson, Hot and Cold Water 
Fitter. 

Woolworth, 3d and 6d. 

Please kindly and gently latch the door 
upon leaving. 

English and American Teeth. 

Horse Flesh Sold Here. 

Motorists, Please Hoot. 

John Jones, Builder and Undertaker. 

Hair Cutting Saloon. 

Stick No Bills. 

This Piggery To Let. 

Please do not spit on the footway. 

In the interests of cleanliness and the pub- 
lic health, passengers are requested to abstain 
from the objectionable habit of spitting. 

Vehicles after setting down will draw up 
beside the churchyard and not wait in front 
of the gates. 


I was fortunate enough, in Scotland, 
to find a school open and to visit it, but 
the account of that must wait for an- 
other article. 





LIP-READING IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Rochester Board of Education, through 
its Adult Education Department, is offering 
this year unusual opportunities to the hard of 
hearing. 

Not only are there three adult lip-reading 
classes in the Evening High Schools, but an 
afternoon class in lip-reading for men and 
women has lately been started. 

Nearly eighty students are now enrolled m 
these lip-reading classes. Each week brings 
new members. Most of last year’s students 
came back for advanced work. 

The Rochester Hard of Hearing League, 
started by the classes last spring, is fast de~- 
veloping into a stronger organization, and 
expects soon to have a permanent clubroom. 

Rochester was among the first cities to pro- 
vide lip-reading instruction for the partially 
deaf children in its public schools; now it is 
again among the first to offer free afternoon 
class work to the adult hard of hearing. 
Hurrah for Rochester!—Contributed. 





MISS SUSANNE E. HULL 


Just as this issue was going to press, the 
sad news arrived of the death of Miss Hull, 
who is mentioned in “Along the Route.” Her 
loss will be keenly felt in England, and 
wherever her personality had left its impress. 
A more extended notice will appear later. 
















CYNTHIA* 
By Nettie H. Owen 


YNTHIA WOLCOTT ran upstairs 

and threw herself on the bed, burst- 

ing into a passion of weeping. “Oh 
dear!” she sobbed, “I never can go on 
with my work and I love it so! What 
shall I do? How can I ever bear up 
under such an overwhelming affliction?” 
She buried her head in the pillow in an 
uncontrolled fit of weeping and thus her 
mother found her when she returned 
from a shopping trip that had taken up 
most of the day and had left her worn 
and weary. 

“Why, Cynthia dear!” exclaimed her 
mother. ‘What is the matter? You 
seemed to be very happy when I left you 
this morning. You were playing the 
beautiful Chopin Waltz that I love so 
dearly when I went out and I was sure 
that you would spend at least half of 
the morning at the piano. Then I knew 
that you would meet two of your be- 
loved pupils this afternoon and I thought 
the whole day would be so pleasant for 
you. What has happened -to my little 
girl?” And Mrs. Wolcott drew Cyn- 
thia gently towards her and put her arms 
around the drooping girl. 

“Oh, Mother!” said Cynthia. “I can- 
not go on with my work now that it is 
so hard for me to hear, and I know that 
my heart will break if I have to give it 
up. All that you or the doctor could do 
for me has been done and I am so dis- 
couraged.” 

“But, my dear child, you hear mu- 
sic perfectly and you know instantly if 
your pupils make the least little mistake. 
Surely it is not so bad as you imagine. 
Come, dear, cheer up and let us hope 
that you may go on with your music- 
teaching,” said Mrs. Wolcott encourag- 
ingly. 

“Tt isn’t that I fail to hear the music; 
it is the conversation that I do not get. 
If I am very close to the person speak- 
ing and he raises his voice, I hear a part 
of what is said and have to guess at the 
rest. Today one of my pupils said some- 
thing to me that I did not understand 
even after she had repeated it. I felt so 


*This story won third prize in the Trask 
contest. 


wretched about it that I ran home as 
fast as I could and you found me here in 
my room.” 

“There is one thing we have not tried 
yet, dear,” said Mrs. Wolcott. “You 
remember that Dr. Goodman suggested 
that you take a thorough course in lip- 
reading. I know how hard it will be 
for you to make up your mind to do this, 
but I am sure you would find it helpful 
and it would be a real comfort to me to 
know that you had tried to make the best 
of what seems to be a real handicap. 
Won’t you please think it over again 
carefully and try to follow Dr. Good- 
man’s advice? And now it is time to 
dress for the evening. You have not 
forgotten that we are going to hear the 
opera this evening in which Billy Hop- 
kins has a leading role.” 

Cynthia brightened up a bit at the 
mention of Billy’ssname. They had been 
schoolmates, and later when Billy had 
developed a rich baritone voice, Cynthia 
had played the piano for hours at a time 
while Billy sang. 

She had helped him through the first 
year of voice study with her skillful 
rendering of the many difficult scores 
which he brought to her. These cov- 
ered almost the whole field of music from 
the Gregorian Chant to comic opera and 
college songs. 

Happy, delightful hours they were, 
filled with the joy that only a lover of 
music could know or understand. For 
who can measure the joy that music 
brings to the trained musician. He 
hears with delight the first bird notes in 
the spring and is thrilled by the music 
of the little brook as it rushes over the 
pebbles. His dreams are filled with 
sweetest harmonies and his pulse beats 
in time to the rhythm of the waves and 
the wind. Because his soul is filled with 
music he is cheerful and happy, although 
his surroundings may be poor and miser- 
able. Cynthia felt that, to her, music 
would always be the best thing in life, 
and had developed her talent to the full- 
est extent. She was a brilliant pianist 
and a most successful teacher. Her 
mental grasp on the difficult study of 
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musical theory had been more than sur- 
prising to the masters under whom she 
had studied and she had been warmly 
praised for her original compositions. 

Mrs. Wolcott had secured seats very 
close to the stage for the opera in which 
Billy was to sing, for Cynthia must not 
be cheated of any part of the music on 
this night. How lovely it all was to this 
child whose whole being thrilled as in- 
tensely to the beauty of form and color 
as to that of sound.) And there was 
Billy, at last his ambition realized, sing- 
ing with all his voice and heart and soul, 
just as he had sung for her through all 
the years of their young life before he 
went away to finish his studies. 

It was near the end of the second act 
when Billy discovered Cynthia and her 
mother. The quick glance of recogni- 
tion brought a warm flush to Cynthia’s 
cheeks and a little lump came into her 
throat, for Billy was very dear to her— 
just like a brother, she had told herself 
so often. 

She had hoped that Billy would have 
time to call on her before leaving town, 
but he was up and away with his com- 
pany early in the morning, sending only 
a brief note to Cynthia full of regrets 
that he could not see her. 


II 


On a chill October day with rain fall- 
ing in a half-hearted drizzle, Cynthia 
Wolcott, weary from a long journey, 
was met at the Grand Central Station 
in New York by her Aunt Alice Mor- 
ton. The lip-reading lessons had been 
arranged for at last and Cynthia was to 
remain with her aunt while pursuing her 
studies in “that subtile art which may 
enable one with an observant eye to hear 
what any man speaks by the moving of 
the lips.” 

It was with reluctance that Cynthia 
had consented to take the lip-reading 
lessons. She had never met any one 
who had studied lip-reading, and it all 
seemed so strange to her that she did 
not believe it could possibly be of any 
real benefit. But after much urging by 
Dr. Goodman and many entreaties from 
her mother, she had finally consented to 
the plan. 

The morning after her arrival in New 


York found her timidly entering the 
school in which she was to study. Miss 
Cameron, the principal, met her at the 
door and won her heart completely by 
her cordial and kindly greeting. 

“How fortunate that you have come 
this morning,” said Miss Cameron, “for 
you can enter the conversation class at 
once. Come, let me introduce you to 
some of my pupils.” Cynthia looked 
toward the room which Miss Cameron 
had indicated, and there sat a goodly 
number of people chatting among them- 
selves, laughing and, altogether having 
a jolly time. 

“But these people,” said Cynthia, 
“they are not deaf. I would like to 
meet some of your lip-reading pupils.” 

“Come and meet them, then, for here 
they are,” said Miss Cameron, gently 
drawing Cynthia into the room. 

“Do you mean that these people are 
deafened?” asked Cynthia wonderingly. 

“Exactly so,’ said Miss Cameron, 
“every person in this room is very hard 
of hearing, and some of them cannot 
hear a sound.” 

Miss Cameron introduced Cynthia to 
Mrs. Wells, who was sitting near the 
door, and immediately they began a most 
interesting conversation. It was neces- 
sary for Mrs. Wells to raise her voice 
and speak almost into Cynthia’s “good 
ear,” for the deafness had progressed so 
far by this time that Cynthia was very 
hard of hearing, but Mrs. Wells knew 
all that Cynthia said although she as- 
sured her that she could not hear her 
voice. 

“This is truly wonderful,” thought 
Cynthia, “and to think that I rebelled so 
against coming to the school.” 

From that day on Cynthia made rapid 
progress with her lessons. Her musical 
training stood her in good stead, for she 
had already developed concentration, in- 
tuition, visual memory, and _ synthesis. 
Her response to the work was a delight 
to her teachers and soon, very soon, she 
was answering questions in practice class 
as well as the best of them. 

It was no longer necessary to shout 
to make her hear and she was now en- 
joying delightful little chats with her 
aunt and the many friends she had made 
in the school. 
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III 


And now came a note from Billy Hop- 
kins telling her that his company was to 
make a long stay in New York and beg- 
ging her to accept a season ticket for 
herself and Aunt Alice, for he knew 
how dearly she loved music and he 
wished to have her attend the opera as 
often as she chose. Also he was com- 
ing to call. 

For the first time since she had taken 
up her lip-reading studies, Cynthia felt 
blue and depressed. She could no longer 
hear music without the aid of her ear- 
phone, but Billy did not know this, and 
she wondered how it would impress him. 

She went to her room and “had her 
dark hour unseen.” Billy would have 
to know all about it now, so she sum- 
moned her courage and prepared to 
meet whatever might be in store for her. 

It was with a fast-beating heart that 
she descended the stairs and crossed the 
spacious hall to meet Billy, but he was 
the same happy, carefree boy she had 
known so many years. 

“Cynthia, this is a rare treat to find 
you here in New York,” he told her. 
“Why! It is as good as being at home 
again.” 

How easily Cynthia understood all that 
he said! They spent a delightful half 
hour talking of all the good times they 
had had together back home and Cynthia 
had read his lips so skillfully that he had 
not noticed her loss of hearing. But 
presently he asked her to play something 
for him on the piano. “I am hungry 
for a bit of your music, Cynthia,” he 
said as he led her towards the piano. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then 
with her head held high to bolster up her 
courage, she told him that she would 
have to put on her ear-phone to hear 
the piano, as she had lost her hearing. 

“You're joking, Cynthia,” he said. 
“Why! I’ve been talking a half hour to 
you and you have known everything I 
said.” 

“T am not joking, Billy, although it 
may seem impossible to you that I 
should know what you say and yet not 
be able to hear music without the aid of 
a hearing device. The truth is I have 
been studying lip-reading during my 
stay in New York. Indeed, that is why 


I am here. If you don’t object to the 
little hearing device, I shall be very glad 
to play for you if you will sing.” 

“Of course, Cynthia; we will begin at 
once.” 

A delightful hour passed and Billy 
left Cynthia with a hearty, “Don’t you 
care, little girl, your pluck and courage 
will carry you along all right and I shall 
come to see you often, if I may.” 

“Oh, you must, Billy, for I shall want 
to talk over the opera with you. I shall 
go tomorrow night to hear The Mikado.” 

“Hurry, Aunt Alice, please,” called 
Cynthia, as she slipped into her coat and 
drew on her gloves, “We have barely 
time to reach the theater before the 
opera begins and we must not miss a 
note of it if we can help it.” Cynthia 
was keyed up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, for Billy was cast for the rdle of 
Pooh Bah, and Cynthia knew that a de- 
lightful evening was in store for her. 
Oh, the joy of it all! The bright lights, 
the varied colors, the orchestra tuning 
up, making now a faint tone for the 
violin E-string, now a deeper tone for 
the cello, followed by a sonorous bass 
for the big viols. Cynthia loved every 
bit of it. Her eyes sparkled and danced ; 
her cheeks were flushed and she was in- 
tensely alive to everything going on 
around her. 

Presently the orchestra broke into the 
first strains of the overture, winding its 
way through the many and varied themes 
that would later be sung by chorus or 
principals. 

The curtain rose on a scene of ex- 
quisite beauty and Cynthia was enrap- 
tured with the lovely music and beau- 
tiful costumes. The chorus was superb 
and the entire cast entered into the 
spirit of the music with a vim that was 
infectious, and Cynthia was happy, oh! 
so very happy throughout the whole eve- 
ning. 

The next afternoon found Billy again 
in Mrs. Morton’s cozy home with Cyn- 
thia, chatting gayly about the opera and 
trying over some new songs that he had 
brought. 

One of the songs which was quite 
lovely in its musical setting, Billy sang 
with so much fervor that it brought a 
warm flush to Cynthia’s cheeks. The 
words were really beautiful: 
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If the apple grows on the apple tree, 

And the wild wind blows o’er the wild 
woods free, 

And the deep stream flows to the deeper 
sea, 

And they cannot help growing, and 
blowing, and flowing, 

I cannot help loving thee. 


But if wild winds blew no more on the 
lea, 

And no apples grew on the healthy tree, 

And the river, untrue, escaped the sea, 

And they all should cease blowing and 
growing and flowing, 

I’d never cease loving thee. 


When Billy had finished the song, he 
turned laughingly to Cynthia and said, 
“Did I do that well?” 

“Tt was glorious,” said she. 

“T am glad to hear you say that, for I 
mean to use the song in my courting.” 

“Well, Billy, if you sing it for her as 
you sang it for me, you will surely win 
her. Do I know her, Billy?” 

“Slightly, I think,” and Billy laughed 
again the happy, boyish laugh that Cyn- 
thia had heard so often. 


The winter passed all too soon. Each 
morning Cynthia went to the school for 
her lip-reading work. The afternoons 
were spent usually with Billy and Aunt 
Alice. There were visits to the art mu- 
seums, where many happy hours were 
passed and Cynthia found an inexpress- 
ible joy in the wealth of beauty displayed 
on every hand. There were wonderful 
concerts and oratorios which Cynthia 
enjoyed thoroughly, now that she had 
overcome her aversion to using the hear- 
ing device without which she could not 
have had any of these pleasures. 

Spring came on apace and Cynthia 
and Billy found a new diversion in trips 
out of the city into the open country. 


The first sweet blossoms of the spring- 
time were rearing their tiny heads above 
the mother earth that had held them 
close throughout the winter. The little 
brooks, released from their icy fetters, 
tumbled joyously over their pebbled path 
and all nature smiled benignly. 

Cynthia was very happy now. She 
had learned so much in this one short 


winter. It seemed as though she had 
found a new joy in many things that had 
escaped her before, or had passed by 
unnoticed. 
IV 

Seated by the window in a comfort- 
able chair, Mrs. Morton found Cynthia 
hard at work on her lip-reading lesson. 

“A letter for you, my dear,” and she 
tossed the envelope into Cynthia’s lap. 

The letter was from Billy’s mother and 
read: 


My Dear Cynthia: 

You -will be surprised to learn that I am 
here in New York with Billy. The poor boy 
is ill with a bad case of laryngitis and is unable 
to speak. He sent for me, and I arrived last 
evening. 

It is almost impossible for him to make me 
understand him and at last he has given up 
trying. On the scrap of paper enclosed you 
will find his last effort, and I am sending it to 
you hoping that you and Mrs. Morton will 
come to the rescue. 

You will be glad to know that he is not 
seriously ill but he will not be allowed to use 
his voice for some time and, naturally, he is 
chafing under the enforced silence. I am 
counting on seeing you soon. 

Fondly yours, 
MarGARET HopkKINs. 


On the paper enclosed Billy had writ- 
ten. “I can’t make you understand me, 
Mother, without writing, and it is too 
much effort. If Cynthia were here she 
would know what I say., Won’t you 
please send for her?” 

When Mrs. Morton and Cynthia ar- 
rived at the hotel they found Billy sitting 
up in bed leaning against the pillows. 

Mrs. Hopkins greeted Cynthia warm- 
ly. She had always hoped that the 
friendship between this lovely girl and 
Billy would end in a happy marriage, 
and Billy had written such glowing ac- 
counts of Cynthia’s progress in her lip- 
reading, of her splendid fortitude and 
cheerful, happy spirit that Mrs. Hop- 
kins had felt sure that Billy was in love 
with Cynthia. 

A chair was placed for Cynthia near 
the bed, and the shades were raised so 
that the light fell on Billy’s face. Mrs. 
Hopkins and Mrs. Morton, at the further 
end of the room, were bending over an 
intricate piece of knitting. 

“Tt was mighty. good of you to come, 
Cynthia,” said Billy, using his lips 
without voice. “Please tell me all about 
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your work and how much longer you ex- 
pect to remain in New York.” 

“I shall answer the last question first 
and tell you that I do not know how 
much longer I shall be here. My les- 
sons are as helpful and interesting as 
ever, and | have learned so much more 
than I had ever hoped for. I cannot 
tell you how much it has meant to me 
to have had not only the lip-reading les- 
sons, but the comradeship of the teach- 
ers and the other pupils in the school. I 
hope to do some work for the deafened, 
now that I have been so greatly helped.” 

“What do you expect to do, Cynthia? 
Tell me all about it,” said Billy. 

“My plans are rather indefinite so far, 
but I hope to heip others to know about 
lip-reading, for one thing. Why, Billy, 
there is nothing else so helpful for deaf- 
ened people. None of us can always 
have a hearing device with us. There 
are times when it would be a positive in- 
convenience, but we can learn to read 
the lips, and this will enable us to have 
an almost normal rating among our 
friends. How to get a knowledge of 
the benefits of lip-reading before the 
people who need it is a problem, but I 
have thought some interesting talks on 
the subject at the different clubs for 
women, would be a good way to begin. 
What do you think of the plan, Billy?” 

“Fine, an excellent idea, and I know 
that you can do it, too,” said Billy. 

“Then there are the slightly deaf chil- 

dren in our public schools. These should 
have proper instruction in lip-reading, 
while they are in school, for many of 
them will have less hearing as they grow 
older and they may not be able to pay for 
lessons. It seems to me more impor- 
tant that they should have lip-reading 
than any other study. 
_ “T shall also try to do some social serv- 
ice work among the deafened self-sup- 
porting men and women, for deafness is 
a serious handicap to those who must 
earn their living.” 

“Cynthia,” said Billy, “I know you 
have a kind heart, and all this planning 
is wonderful, but how about the speech- 
less? What are you going to do for 
us?” A mischievous twinkle shone in 
his eye for a brief instant; then he said, 
“Do you remember the day we went 


berrying in Jenkins’ lot and I took off” 
my shoes and went bare-foot, although — 
you insisted that I should not do so; 
then I hurt my foot and you washed the 
blood and dirt away in the little brook 





and bound up the foot with your hand-~ 
kerchief ?”’ ; 
“Yes, I remember,” said Cynthia. 


“If you will turn to the desk over | 


there by the window and open the top— 
drawer, you will find your handker- 7 
chief,” said Billy. 

Cynthia opened 


the drawer 


broidered in the corner. 


I need you now. You must know that 


all through the years I have treasured ~ 
this little token of your goodness and — 


kindness to me when I hurt my foot. I 
want you to be always with me, dear, 
and let me help you, too, in the beautiful 
work that you have planned to do for the 
deafened.” 

Cynthia looked at Mrs. Hopkins and 
Mrs. Morton who were still deeply ab- 
sorbed in their knitting. Billy divined 
her thought. He had used only his lips 
in his pleading, but she would have to 
use her voice to answer. 

“Say ‘Yes,’ Cynthia, dear, ever so 
softly, and I shall be able to lip-read 
that, I am sure.” 

Softly the answer came, “Yes, Billy,” 
while he took her hand and raised it 
gently to his lips. 





TWO IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


The year 1923 will witness two important 
meetings of educators of the deaf. The Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals of 
Schools for the Deaf will be held in St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, beginning January 29. The 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
will be the headquarters of the gathering, and 
Superintendent Walker is making plans for 
the entertainment of the guests. 

The Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf will hold its regular triennial meet- 
ing at the School for the Deaf, Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada, and the schools for the deaf in 
all of the States are urging every teacher to 
attend. 

Interesting programs are in preparation for 
both meetings. 





and — 
brought forth the bit of dainty linen 7 
with the initials “C. W.” neatly em- ~ 
“Cynthia, © 
dear,” said Billy, “I needed you then and 3} 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1922 CONVENTION 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
An Editorial 


B OUND reprints of the Proceedings 
of the 1922 Convention, American 

Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, should be ready for 
distribution early in March. Up to this 
time, the Vo_ttTa Review has been pub- 
lishing very full extracts from these 
interesting records, but it has become 
necessary to condense and omit a great 
deal. Therefore, from this time on, all 
discussions will be omitted, and resumés 
of papers will take the place of the full 
report wherever possible. The editor 
regrets that this action is necessary, and 
will make every effort to include all that 
is essential. 

The business meeting of the Federa- 
tion was held Thursday morning, June 
18, at the Hotel Secor. Some difficulty 
was experienced in arranging for a fair 
vote, because of an ambiguous clause in 
the by-laws, but the matter was settled 
by a special session of the Board of 
Managers, who set aside the by-laws 
for the time, and appointed a committee 
to draft necessary changes in them. 
Votes were cast, according to the tempo- 
rary arrangement, by every person pres- 
ent who was a member of the Federation 
or represented a constituent body. 

The terms of the following members 
of the Board of Managers expired: Miss 
Dickinson, Mr. McKean, Dr. Phillips, 
Dr. Richardson, Mrs. Dewey. To fill 
the vacancies, Dr. Phillips, Mr. McKean, 
Miss Dickinson, Dr.. Shambaugh and 
Mrs. Dewey were elected. 

Votes of thanks were offered to Mrs. 
Dewev and the members of her commit- 
tee for the manv courtesies shown the 
Federation in Toledo, and to Dr. Phillips 
for the work, time and interest given by 
him during his presidency. 

Miss Kinzie, President of the Speech- 
Reading Club of Philadelphia, presented 
an invitation from that organization to 
hold the Federation convention of 1926 
in Philadelphia, in view of the Phila- 
delohia Centennial to be held that year. 

Invitations for the 1923 convention 


were extended by Chicago, New York 
and Detroit. Later, at the meeting of 
the Board of Managers, it was decided 
to hold the next convention in Chicago, 
in June, 1923. 

Officers were elected by the Board of 
Managers, as follows: 

President, Dr. Harold Hays; First 
Vice-president, Miss Cora E. Kinzie; 
Second Vice-president, Dr. D. H. Wal- 


ker; Third Vice-president, Mrs. John 
E. D. Trask; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Annetta W. Peck; Recording 


Secretary, Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake; Treasurer, Mrs. N. Todd Porter, 
Jr. 

At the Round Table, conducted by Miss 
Valeria McDermott, Executive Secretary 
of the Chicago League, interesting dis- 
cussions were presented of publicity 
methods, fund-raising, preventive work 
among public school children, and the 
development of better lip-readers. 

The paper bv Drs. Pierce and Theo- 
bald, on the Hearing Conditions in a 
Chicago Public School, appeared in the 
Votta Review for August, and conse- 
quently is not revrinted in its regular 
place in the proceedings. 

Much of interest in the important ses- 
sion on the Hard of Hearing Child has 
had to be omitted, but the papers of Miss 
Knox, of Chicago, Miss Howe, of Ro- 
chester, and Miss Samuelson, of New 
York, appear in this number. Several 
papers from the Session on the Teaching 
of Lip-Reading will be presented in the 
February number, immediately after 
which the complete reprints will be 
printed, bound and distributed. 





LIP-READING IN BARBADOS 


Miss Grace I. Tuller, of Toronto, leaves 
about January 15 for Barbados, West Indies, 
where she is to conduct a class in lip-reading. 
The class is being organized by a Toronto 
otologist, Dr. MacKecknie, who is now in 
Barbados. Miss Tuller expects to return to 
Toronto about May 1, after visiting Panama, 
Havana and Caracas. 











THE HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN OF CHICAGO* 


By Emma D. Knox 


(Presented by Mrs. Flory) 


HAT are hard of hearing children? 

Those children who learned to talk 

and learned some language before 
their hearing was impaired. The group 
varies from those only slightly deaf to 
those with complete loss of hearing. The 
need of special help from trained teachers 
increases in proportion as the deafness 
increases. 

Chicago attempts in her public schools 
to meet the needs of all her children—the 
subnormal, the blind, the crippled, the 
deaf and the hard of hearing—but the 
hard of hearing child is an almost un- 
touched field, still an unsolved problem. 

The hard of hearing child is a mis- 
fit in our educational system. He cannot 
work to advantage with either the hear- 
ing or the deaf. Again and again have 
I asked teachers of the deaf, “What do 
you do with your hard of hearing chil- 
dren?” Invariably the answer has been, 
“Place them in classes with the deaf chil- 
dren, classifying them according to their 
mental develooment.” By deaf children, 
I mean those born deaf, or those who, 
through illness or accident, became deaf 
before they learned to talk. 


This situation is unfair to the hard of 
hearing children and to the deaf children. 
Deaf children’s speech and language 
must be built up by a long, slow, pains- 
taking, laborious process. The hard of 
hearing children come to us with some 
speech and language development. Think 
how it must irk them while they wait 
for the teacher to develop the speech and 
languave of the deaf children. Think of 
the loss of time to the hard of hearing 
children. It is maddening to the con- 
scientious teacher as she realizes the utter 
hopelessness of being able to meet the 
needs of her class when the needs are so 
different. No human being can meet the 
needs of these two tvpes of children when 
placed in the same class. 

If the hard of hearing child who has 


*Presented before the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, June, 1922. 


not first learned to read lips is placed in 
a class of hearing children, he retards 
the work and development of the whole 
class, and gets very little himself. I 
have had mothers of hard of hearing 
children say, “The teacher took no inter- 
est in my child, just did not try to help 
him because he was hard of hearing.” 
How unfair! How unjust they are with- 
out realizing it. Thev were asking the 
impossible. Why? For two reasons: 
No teacher of the hearing can do the 
work required of her grade with forty- 
five or fifty children in the class and have 
time to do special work with a hard of 
hearing child. Then they do not know 
how. They have not been trained to 
teach lip-reading. They have not been 
trained to correct speech and voice de- 
fects acquired through defective hearing. 
Only a trained expert teacher of the deaf 
can give help in such cases. 

We have a Child Study Department 
that gives every child a physical and 
mental test. We have a school doctor 
and a school nurse. They can only re- 
commend what should be done for the 
children. There is no law to compel 
parents to follow out what is recom- 
mended. Right here comes our stum- 
bling block. We find parent after parent 
who stubbornly refuses to admit that his 
children are hard of hearing, will not 
have them treated by a competent phy- 
sician, and will not put them where they 
can be taught to read the lips and have 
their speech defects corrected. 

Some of these children have been vic- 
tims of incompetent doctors causing the 
parents to lose all faith in doctors. Many 
parents regard deafness as a stigma, re- 
fuse to admit that their children are hard 
of hearing, and keep them in the hearing 
classes, where they are shifted on from 
grade to grade until the children reach 
a point where they can do nothing— 
further progress is impossible. Then 
they are put into the Deaf Department 
and the teachers of the deaf are asked 
to do the absolutely impossible, that is, 
undo the wasted years. 
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The hard of hearing child belongs to 
the most neglected class of children in 
Chicago, and much of the fault rests 
with the parents. But these parents 
should be reached by intelligent propa- 
ganda; they should be saturated with the 
knowledge that competent physicians, if 
consulted early enough, could many times 
save the hearing of their children; that 
their children can be taught lip-reading, 
and through it get a thorough education 
that will minimize the handicap. 

The Bell School is the North Side 
center for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
It also has a large Hearing Department. 
The same principal presides over both 
departments. She is very much alive 
to the needs of the hard of hearing. 
Every principal in District One, in which 
we belong, knows that we are the center 
for the hard of hearing, vet we have 
gathered in only a few of these children. 

I was asked by a visiting teacher of 
the deaf what our rule was for classify- 
ing our hard of hearing children. I re- 
plied, “We have no rule. We examine 
and study each case carefully, then try 
to place the child where his individual 
needs will be met best.” Here are some 
of our present cases: a little seven-year- 
old boy, who came to us last year only 
slightly deaf but with quite defective 
speech from bad habits formed through 
defective hearing. Last year he spent a 
portion of the .day in our kindergarten 
for the deaf. This year we gave him 
thirty minutes a day, bv himself, divided 
into fifteen minute periods, and devoted 
to special articulation and speech-reading 
drilis. The remainder of the day is 
spent in the Hearing Department... . 
Another verv bright, intelligent boy with 
defective hearing from birth, and some- 
what of a natural lip-reader, was sent to 
us last year because it was too difficult 
for him to work with the hearing chil- 
dren. He gets thirty minutes individual 
work in lip-reading every day and takes 
the rest of his work in the fifth grade 
Hearing Department. . . . We have one 
girl who takes thirty minutes a day in lip- 
reading with our hard of hearing class, 
and her other work in the seventh grade 
of the Hearing Department. 

We have some children who are very 
slow in learning to read the lips and 


whose foundational academic work had 
been so poorly done before they came to 
us, that we have had to place them in the 
Deaf Department for all their work. 
Six years ago, we organized a hard of 
hearing class. The children have fol- 
lowed the hearing course of study with a 
teacher of the deaf as their teacher. We 
have taught them lip-reading and have 
used both their lip-reading and hearing 
in training them. Three of these chil- 
dren will graduate in June. If we could 
get all the hard of hearing children on the 
North Side into our center for the deaf, 
we could grade them and do really ef- 
fective work. We know we are making 
some headway. Our hard of hearing 
ciass is a step in the right direction. 
Hard of hearing children placed with 
teachers of the deaf in small graded clas- 
ses where they are specially trained in 
lip-reading, where speech defects are 
corrected, and where they can use their 
hearing to some extent by being near the 
teacher, is the ideal for which to strive. 
Our children have handwork from the 
day they enter school until they leave 
us, from the simplest weaving, paper 
folding, cardboard construction work, 
and scroll-sawing, to furniture-making, 


basketry, typewriting, cement work, 
printing, cooking, sewing, and rug 
weaving. In our high schools, we have 


a greater number of trade and business 
courses. 

The coming year, if the hard of hear- 
ing children ready for high school will 
select the same high school, a teacher of 
lip-reading will be sent there to help 
them. 

Contrast our three hard of hearing 
children, who graduate from the elemen- 
tary school this year, go out lip-readers 
with perfect speech, with a young woman 
who came to our adult lip-reading class 
held from three to four in the afternoon. 
She became deaf at eleven, is now about 
twenty-five, could not talk, could not 
even make a sound, could not read 
the lips. She was in the fifth grade when 
she left school. Our children became 
hard of hearing younger than she. By 
the training they have received, their 
speech has been corrected and perfected 
until they talk as well as any hearing 
person. 
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To allow a hard of hearing child to 
forget how to talk or to acquire very im- 
perfect speech and not to learn to read 
the lips is a great wrong, a terrible handi- 
cap. 

What is the remedy? A body of 
skilled otologists (whose findings will 
carry conviction so strong that parents 
and teachers will act) to examine every 
child periodically to discover any hear- 
ing that is beginning to be imperfect, and 
to give it proper medical treatment. Di- 
vide the city into districts and send all 
the hard of hearing cases to a center in 
each district, thereby getting a sufficient 
number together for good grading. 

The Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing, in connection with the Board of 
Education and Health Department, ex- 
amined and tested everv child’s hear- 


ing in the Sumner school, one of our 
larger public schools, and found a large 
percentage of children who, if not given 
proper medical attention, will be deaf at 
thirtv vears of age. Is it not time we 
were waking up and doing preventive 
work to save hearing? 

We should suit the education of the 
hard of hearing children to their needs, 
not dump them into classes that present 
the least outlay of money. We owe these 
children the right kind of education. We 
need more good trade schools for them— 
trades in which a lack of hearing will not 
handicap them. We need propaganda, 
and more propagarida, until every man, 
woman and child will know where and 
how to get help for hard of hearing chil- 
dren! 





A CANADIAN FAIRY STORY 


By EvizApetHo McKay 


O NCE upon a time there lived a 
good fairy in a cozy room away up 

on the housetop. She was an aw- 
fully nice fairy. She had hair as soft 
and white as the frosting on Friedman’s 
birthday cake, a laugh like yesterday’s 
breezes, and a disposition like the beauti- 
ful sunshine we’ve just been having— 
without any of the chilliness. 

One day the good fairy who lived in 
the cozy room away up on the housetop 
decided to have a meeting. It must have 
been a sort of camp meeting, for there 
were camp chairs all over the room. 
They fell down from the ceiling, and shot 
up from the cellar, and jumped out from 
behind secret panels in the walls. They 
were very lively camp chairs. 

And then, when things had quieted 
down a bit, the fairy waved her wand; 
the door opened; and who do you sup- 
pose came in? Why, a great big, black 
ogre called O’Deef. He was an awfully 
ugly ogre. And behind him trooped a 
great company of humans whom he had 
bewitched. He had cast a black spell 
over them and borne them off to his dun- 
geon, and he was so strong that they 
feared they would never escape or be able 


to break the spell. Oh, how they loathed 
the big black ogre! 

The fairy loathed him too. But she 
wasn’t afraid of him. Not a bit. She 
just loved to play tricks on him and make 
him squirm. So this night she had 
planned to use her new wand against his 
black magic, and unbewitch all the 
humans. O’Deef thought she couldn’t 
do it. He just laughed at her. But she 
smiled back, and said, “Be sure you're 
right and then go ahead.” So she did. 

Not all alone. She had called to her 
aid the Proverb Pixies, The Observation 
and Figure Fairies, and the Get-the- 
Thought Gnomes, and they all made fun 
of the big black ogre, until he sat back 
in his corner and sulked. And after a 
while the humans began to forget about 
the spell that had been cast over them. 
They even forgot old O’Deef, and how 
strong he was, and began to enjoy them- 
selves. Said one knowing little Proverb 
Pixie, putting his head on one side and 
looking very wise indeed, “Give him an 
inch, and he'll take an ell” (meaning 
O’Deef), and another one bobbed up and 
cried, “No! I’ll give him a pinch and he 
will give a yell!” So he did. 
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And the Observation Fairies declared 
that, “None are O’Deef’s but they who 
will not—see.” “People who live in glass 
houses should keep their windows clear 
and shiny and not let O’Deef pull down 
the shades.” And the Figure Fairies 
jumped up and down and all over the 
cozy little room up in the housetop, and 
the humans tried to catch them, but 
couldn’t always, because they were such 
lively little fellows. It was great fun. 

And the big black ogre sat back in his 
corner and sulked and sulked, he didn’t 


like fun (for other people), so he got 
grumpier and grumpier. And at last he 
couldn’t stand it any longer. The ‘next 
time the good fairy wasn’t looking he up 
and jumped out of the window. There 
was a blustery wind blowing around and 
it carried him over the sill, but when the 
wind saw what an ugly thing it was 
carrying it dropped him like a hot cake. 
And O’Deef fell down, down, down 
from the housetop .... . J And I hope 
the old fellow broke his neck. Don’t 
you? 





MY POINT OF VIEW* 


By JEAN DALLETT 


N THE March Sargent Quarterly, 
among the letters, I found a sentence 
which I cannot let pass,—‘“‘It is a joy 

to teach adults with some brains after 
teaching deaf and blind children,” I 
discovered also that one of the school 
notes is a request to “tell about your 
work.” At last I hope I have waked up 
to the realization that I must tell you 
something of my work here at Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. It is shock- 
ing to learn how pitifully little is known 
about deaf children and the work that is 
being done for them. I am really 
ashamed that I have waited so long to 
tell my story. At least I am far better 
able to tell it than I. was after one or 
two years’ experience. 

Some time ago there was an article in 
the Quarterly on “Teaching the Deaf by 
the Deft.” As I have been teaching in 
this school for six and a half years I 
presume I read that article with more 
interest or, should I say, more under- 
standing than some of the rest- of you. 
It seems now as if I could tell you enough 
about this school. I feel as if I had 
neglected it, in not explaining what can 
be done in an oral school for deaf chil- 
dren. No doubt you who are always 
looking for something “bigger,” some 
chance to “broaden” yourselves, have 
already put me down as an old stick-in- 
the-mud. First, please let me tell you a 
little, for I cannot begin to tell all, about 
Clarke School. 


* Reprinted from the Sargent Quarterly, 
June, 1922. 


This is purely an oral school for deaf 
children, the oldest of its kind in the 
country. No instruction is given through 
signs or finger spelling. I have not the 
least conception how to sign or to spell 
on the fingers. We have an excellent 
gymnasium very well equipped, good 
dressing rooms, showers and a bowling 
alley combined in a separate building. I 
have charge of all the gym work in the 
school, both boys and girls, ranging in 
age from five to twenty years. Every 
morning I have each primary class in a 
playroom in the school building for 
twenty minutes, except when the weather 
is fine and then, of course, I take them 
out of doors. And Oh! what an out of 
doors! The school is situated on Round 
Hill, the highest point in Northampton, 
and our view of the valley and the Mt. 
Tom range is superb.. The older boys 
and girls come to the gym twice a week 
for forty-five minute periods, except the 
class of oldest boys and they have three 
periods each week. All the classes are so 
dissimilar there is no _ chance _ for 
monotony. Boys of ten have such 
different tastes and ideas from girls of 
ten, and the older girls are so unlike the 
younger ones! Surely there is no age 
more fascinating than that blessed age 
when self consciousness has not yet 
arrived, and imagination has full sway— 
that age when the small boy is a soldier 
and the small girl is a butterfly or pussy 
cat as the game or dance requires. 

As for the work, I enclose the program 
of our annual gymnastic exhibition 
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simply to Show or prove that these chil- 
dren do exactly the same work that I 
would teach in a school for hearing 
children. This program begins with the 
six “baby” classes and works right up to 
the first class of boys who are seventeen 
and eighteen years old for the most part. 
In this school there is no more work by 
imitation than you would find in any 
gymnasium. Surely any good gym 
instructor is bound to illustrate a fixed 
amount in order to gain good form. The 
only difference in the marching tactics is 
that the teacher must keep in front of 
her class in order to give her commands. 
With a little practice this can be ac- 
complished in a very inconspicuous 
manner. It is interesting to look back at 
our beginnings. I often recall the first 
time I taught here. The class was made 
up of the largest boys—and they did look 
so big and overpowering. They were 
marching around the room in two’s and 
I gave them “quick time, march.” Then 
to save my life I could recall no 
command to slow them down again. 
Helpless, I stood in the middle of the 
gym while those grinning boys raced 
around me, it seemed for hours. Now 
I never see anyone run that I don’t find 
myself saying “Normal time, March!” 
They had had no marching tactics, so I 
tried my hand at that. It seemed such an 
achievement to finally have a_ nice, 
straight row of boys marching across the 
gym, when to my horror I realized that 
I could scream my command to the four 
winds and still they’d “go marching on” 
—for their backs were turned to me. It 
is so easy to laugh now, but Oh! the 
difference then! 

The dancing is usually considered a 
very difficult thing with deaf children. 
I have not found it so. I find that deaf 
children have just as great a sense of 
rhythm as their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters. As they have no music to 
follow, they memorize a dance with un- 
usual rapidity and remember it for a 
remarkable length of time. Some of 
them when they are very small, are not 
quite sure how to express rhythm. All 
they need is the start. When given some 
simple rhythmic movement or folk dance, 
their faces light up with the pleased ex- 
pression you are looking for, as their tiny 


bodies fall into the swing of the rhythm. 
I have taught girls who dance far better 
than the average children of their age. I 
use Chalif dances, my good old notes, any 
dances—but I make up a great part of 
the dances I give. The Victrola is a 
good friend of ours. They cannot hear 
it, but when started on the correct beat, 
they have the time so fixed in their 
minds, it is very seldom that they 
do not come out perfectly. It is just so 
with the drills. Occasionally, I have to 
count to steady them, but aside from that 
it is difficult for the ordinary observer 
to realize that they are deaf. There is 
one great advantage in the class work. 
They must keep their eyes on the 
teacher’s lips or they are shamed by mak- 
ing a conspicuous blunder. Therefore, 
it is rather easier to keep their attention. 
Just imagine the catastrophy while 
marching, when the command “Right 
about face” is given if one small boy 
decides to gaze at the audience! And 
so it is with all or any commands. 

One of the more difficult things I have 
taken up lately is what I term accent 
marching, accenting the first two, three, 
four or six counts, then combining two 
and three—two, three and four—three 
and six and so on. They also enjoy such 
combinations as accenting the first of 
three counts, three times in march time 
then doing the same in quick time. I 
find all these excellent to teach different 
times. While this type of marching 
might not be especially hard for hearing 
children, I wonder if you can grasp what 
it means to have a class of sixteen deaf 
children carrying out such commands in 
perfect count. 

At our annual exhibition, which takes 
in the entire school of 170 pupils, we 
give banners for excellence in class work 
and ribbons for good form on the ap- 
paratus. We always have three outside 
judges. This year we had Miss Ida 
Pratt of Easthampton, Miss Clason of 
the Burnham School and Miss Florence 
McArdle of the Smith College Gym 
faculty. 

Every December we have a Christmas 
Sale of articles made by the children 
in the Shop and Domestic Science de- 
partments. At this sale I always give 
some costume dances. Last year the 

















most popular dances were the “Pavlowa 
Gavotte,” “The Queen of Hearts,” and 
“Dancing through the Ages,” which 
started with the Indian and worked 
through the Puritan, Colonial, Empire, 
and Hoopskirt times to the Modern girl. 
I have given many successful entertain- 
ments of varied kinds, including short 
acts, dances, pantomimes and tableaux. 
Thev all seem to have been much ap- 
preciated. 

Our boys have a good fast basketball 
team. We play other school teams every 
Saturday night through the winter. 
Deafness is not a handicap in basketball. 
In the spring and fall we have all the 
usual outdoor games—tennis, volley ball, 
baseball, archery, and so on. 

In any special work experience counts 
for much. Each year in such a school one 
learns so much more! If I had left this 
school before discovering that I could 
accomplish what I now have, I should 
feel that my time and that of my classes 
had been to a great extent wasted. Now 
I have reason to believe that the work 
they are doing is almost the same and 
certainly just as difficult as that of hear- 
ing children. One of the great aims of 
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this school is to help these children to be 
as like hearing children as possible, for 
after all, they are only deaf. Some of the 
brightest children I have ever known, it 
has been my privilege to teach right here 
in Clarke School. When you understand 
that these boys and girls go to the best 
schools and colleges in the country after 
leaving here, when you know that they 
can graduate from Mt. Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard and a list too long to give, when 
you realize that the architect of our fine 
school building is a graduate of this 
school, a boy born deaf who, after leav- 
ing Clarke School graduated from the 
Technical High School in Cincinnati, 
Columbia University and the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris—surely you will not 
think of us as mentally deficient. 

I may not have gone far, over the 
country, from one position to another. 
I may have “stuck,” but surely it has not 
been in “the mud.” I certainly feel as 
if I have not been marking time but al- 
ways marching “onward and up” in this 
intensely interesting school for deaf 
children. 
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By JouHn A. FERRALL 


A BOU BEN ADHEM’S name has led 
all the rest just about long enough. 
That is what I think about it. Of 
course, as an alphabetical arrangement it 
may be all well and good, but when it 
comes down to a question of sheer merit, 
I wish to put forward a name that towers 
above it as the Washington Monument 
towers above an ant hill. I refer, of 
course, to the name of Dirk P. DeYoung. 
Ah, there is a man after my own heart! 
“The deafened man has many virtues as 
a spouse,” he declares; and then he goes 
ahead and proves it. Naturally, there 
will be some critics to rise up and insist 
that the statement and proof might with 
better grace have come from Mrs. De- 
Young. But you can just wager that 
Dirk knew what he was doing. Wasn’t it 
Benjamin Franklin who said something 
to the effect that if you wanted to be 
sure a thing was done right you should 
go and do it yourself? 


But perhaps you are wondering why 
I have waited so long to endorse Dirk’s 
stand. His article appeared in the Au- 
gust, Votta Review. The explanation 
is simple: this article is merely the 
“follow-up” of the advertiser! Time 
weakens about everything except bad 
habits, and no doubt some of you who 
felt an enthusiastic agreement with Dirk 
back in August have weakened a trifle, 
so to speak, since then, or perhaps for- 
gotten what it was all about. I am 
trying to refresh your memory—to 
strengthen the courage of the ladies, and 
increase the hope of the bachelors. 

“The deafened man—” but let us get 
right down to elementals: What is man? 
“God never made anything else so beauti- 
ful as a man,” declares Henry Ward 
Beecher. Dr. Beecher, of course, was a 
very modest man, and has naturally un- 
derstated the case a trifle. But let it go! 

Shakespeare, too, it appears, has 

















































strong convictions on the subject. He 
says: “What a piece of work is man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty ! 
in form and moving, how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! 
in principles how like a god! the beauty 
of the world! the paragon of animals!” 

As Aunt Jemima would say: “Ain’t it 
the blessed truth !” 

This, mind you, is merely the verdict 
passed on the average man—the common, 
garden variety. When it comes to a con- 
sideration of the qualifications of the 
superior type, the deafened man, of 
whom Dirk speaks so reverentially, why 
superlatives just naturally crawl into 
their holes and draw their holes in after 
them. 

The deafened man has many virtues! 
More than that, he even makes a virtue 
of necessity. That is the supreme test. 
And a deafened husband is just naturally 
a harbinger of peace—no, he is Old Man 
Peace himself! And peace is the thing 
we strive for, pray for, and, not infre- 
quently, fight for. 

Writing in Scribner's, William Lyon 
Phelps recalls the story of an evening 
Carlyle and Tennyson spent in each 
other’s company. For more than three 
hours they sat, neither opening his 
mouth. Finally one of them got up to 
leave. 

“This has been a most delightful time,” 
he declared earnestly, shaking the other’s 
hand warmly. 

“I have never enjoyed your company 
so much,” replied the other. 

They had discovered a wonderful se- 
cret, the fact that real enjoyment is not 
dependent upon conversation. Now, this 
sort of enjoyment is forced upon the 
wife of the deafened man for the simple 
reason that the difficulty of conversing 
with him has the effect of reducing the 
volume of conversation, so that a Carlyle- 
Tennyson evening is easily attainable. 

Ah, if the ladies could only grasp this 
fact, there would be no deafened bache- 
lor in all the length and breadth of our 
land—or any land. So, Dirk P. De- 
Young has come, an apostle of light, 
spreading the new gospel in the highways 
and byways, through the columns of our 
beloved magazine. And we old bache- 
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lors sit back and wait, a smile of expec- 
tancy upon our lips. “For, lo, the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
Thus sayeth Solomon, and he should 
know. He was the wisest man that ever 
lived, and no wonder, with 700 wives to 
advise him on everything. 

Seven hundred wives! And some of 
us haven’t even one. Truly Dirk, your 
campaign has started none too soon. As 
the immortal bard puts it: ““How sweet 
is love, but yet how bitter; to love a girl, 
and then not git’er.” 

Yes, Dirk, you have sized up the situa- 
tion correctly. The trouble with us is 
diffidence and bashfulness. You know 
how we hunger for encouragement. For, 
alas, though we keep our ears to the 
ground, our deafness prevents us from 
hearing a sound. But you, in your wis- 
dom and out of the generosity of your 
heart, have come to our aid. The bril- 
liant presentation of our merits must in- 
evitably induce the girls to look with 
more favor upon us, to coax us across the 
footbridge that leads to matrimony. So 
many agencies are working to discourage 
us, to frighten us away—the newspapers, 
the humorists, and, I regret to say, even 
some married folks themselves. 

“Why do married men live longer than 
bachelors?” asks Mr. Gallagher of Mr. 
Shean, at the vaudeville show. “They 
don’t,” responds Mr. Shean. “It just 
seems longer.” 

“While sailing down the stream of 
matrimony,” sings the poet, gently, “keep 
a careful lookout for the rocks.” The 
cynic adds: “You'll need ’em!” 

“Tis better to have loved and lost—” 
declares another famous poet; only to 
have some one break in with the state- 
ment: “—but most of us do not find it 
out until too late!” 

“Woman,” asserts the philosopher, “is 
like ivy. The more you are ruined the 
closer she clings to you.” “Sure,” agrees 
the frivolous-minded, “and ivy is like a 
woman. The closer it clings to you the 
more you are ruined.” 

The staid and settled old family maga- 
zine, Harper’s, recently quoted the fol- 
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lowing announcement of a merchant in 
a small southern town: 

Step inside and get the greatest bargains 
you will ever get again. The reason why I 
have heretofore been able to sell my goods so 
much cheaper than anybody else is that I am 
a bachelor and do not have to make a profit 
for the maintenance of a wife and children. 
It is now my duty to inform the public that 
this advantage will shortly be withdrawn 
from them, as I am about to be married. They 
will therefore do well to make their purchases 
at once at the old rate. 

Even the children are being frightened. 
A small girl asked her mother if, when 
she grew up, she would have a husband 
like her papa. 

“Yes,” said her mother. 

“And if I do not get married, will I 
have to be an old maid like aunt Win- 
nifred?” 

“Yes,” said her mother. 

The little girl thought for a minute, 
put her hands to her head, and said: 
“Well, I’m in an awful fix, that’s all I 
can say.” 

But Dirk appears uncertain as_ to 
whether I am happily married or hap- 
pily single. Iam! I will go even further 
than that and say I am a bachelor. Why? 
Ah, that’s another story entirely. Some- 
one once asked an old bachelor why he 
had never married. “Well,” he said, 
thoughtfully, “I suppose it is because so 
many things discouraged me. When I 
was quite young, for example, there was 
a girl I liked tremendously. I had a ter- 
rible time getting up sufficient courage 
to tell her so, however. Finally, one 
evening at a dance I got her off in a cor- 
ner and blurted out: ‘Let’s get married!’ 
She looked at me in astonishment. 
‘Goodness!’ she exclaimed, ‘who’d have 
us?’ I didn’t carry the matter any 
further, and, somehow, I never got 
started again.” 

Sometimes, too, it is undoubtedly due 
to our lack of prospects—and, rarely, to 
our prospects. The New York Sun re- 
ports the following conversation: 

“So you asked Geraldine to marry 
you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t have any luck. She 
asked me if I had any prospects.” 

“But why didn’t you tell her about 
your rich uncle?” 

“T did; curse the luck! 
my aunt now.” 


Geraldine’s 


Most cases are best described, no 
doubt, in the words of a famous poem 
of some years ago. Here are a couple of 
verses: 

So you strolled along the terrace, 

Saw the Summer moonlight pour 

All its radiance on the waters 

As they rippled on the shore; 
Till at length you gathered courage 
When you saw that none were nigh— 
Did you draw her close and tell her 
That you loved her? So did I. 


Well, I needn’t ask you further, 

And I’m sure I wish you joy; 

Think I’ll wander down and see you 

When you’re married—eh, my boy? 
When the honeymoon is over 

And you're settled down, we'll try— 
What? the deuce you say! Rejected? 

You rejected? So was I! 

Ah, me, there are all sorts of reasons. 
But now Dirk has come with his kind 
words and logical presentation of our 
case, and we take on new courage. We 
are counting on you, ladies; do not let 
our hopes be crushed to earth again. As 
Dirk plainly shows, your efforts. will 
be amply rewarded. But please do not 
ask Mrs. DeYoung about it. She might 
tell you the truth! 

The least we bachelor members of the 
Review family can do is start a campaign 
for funds to have Dirk’s article reprinted 
and widely distributed. I could use 284 
reprints to advantage myself. 





PHILOCOPHUS 
Frances A: SPAULDING 


Consecrated ground—Ah, surely we 
days 

Are spent in silence 

Need such a place wherein to reconstruct our 
lives. 

Pass not our time in vain regrets—Take up 

Our burden bravely 

Minister to some other soul who also upward 
strives. 


Consecrated ground—wherein to lay our petty 

Burdens, foolish vanities 

And whatsoever hampers us in reaching in- 
ward peace— 

So shall we find in simple service our selfish 

Feelings, planted thus in consecrated ground 

Have sprung to blossom and our joys increase. 


whose 


Consecrated ground—No grave-yard that 
Wherein we lay our cherished hopes and 
Unfilled desires. 

But “Happy Hunting Ground” wherein we find 
Our sorrows vanish and our work inspires. 


Written for and dedicated to the Philoco- 
phus Club of San Francisco. 

















Here’s to the friends we can trust 

When storms of adversity blaw; 

May they live in our song and be nearest our 
hearts, 

Nor depart like the year that’s awa’ 


Joun DUN Lop. 


EAR Friends: 

There have been so many kindly 

words of praise and requests for 
me to continue the story of my trip 
abroad last summer, that I am encour- 
aged to go on with it. If there are some 


of you who feel like crying, “Enough, 
Enough,” pray do not hesitate to do so, 
for I feel with Emerson that “a friend 
is a person with whom I may be sincere. 


Before him I may think aloud,” and I 
may not know enough to stop until you 
tell me to do so. 

We have gone as far as Italy—and it 
is the heavenly month of June. Like 
many other beautiful things, the Bay of 
Naples is distinctly unattractive on close 
view. Imagine an indifferent harbor, 
filled with all kinds of dirty craft and a 
waterfront of ware-houses and dingy 
shops, behind which is a high hill with 
a city spread out at its foot and climbing 
half-way to the top. While waiting to 
go ashore, we watched a dozen half- 
stripped men, literally black with coal, 
loading our ship with fuel. They work 
with tremendous speed, like slaves who 
fear a master’s whip. There are men out 
in small boats fishing up the floating 
loaves of bread, harbor scavengers. A 
boy swims in the dirty water, diving for 
pennies which are thrown overboard. He 
puts them all in his mouth, until I should 
think his cheeks would burst or he would 
swallow them. 

Later we all go up the high hill, almost 
to the very top. As we draw away from 


the harbor, and the road twists and 
turns and leads us upward, the Bay and 
the city below grow in beauty and loveli- 
ness. Looking down upon it, the water 
seems the most intense blue, with a few 
wooded islands scattered about. On 
these islands are old fortresses, half of 
natural rock and half of .rock which has 
been carried there (and now so old that 
you cannot tell one from the other). 
Across the Bay is Mt. Vesuvius, half- 
dangerous, half-beautiful, with a veil of 
distant blue haze and lazy curling smoke 
issuing from the crater and then blowing 
away like some soft cloud from the sky. 
She is verily the Mona Lisa of moun- 
tains. On either side of the road are 
high walls of masonry, white, and 
straight, and glaring in the sun. The 
hill is so steep that the houses are almost 
built on top of one another, and from 
the door of one, the inmates look easily 
down upon the roofs and gardens of the 
others. Sometimes the street is very nar- 
row indeed, and with the high walls on 
either side one can never tell what lies 
around the sudden curves. Often we 
meet a team of donkeys or people going 
to market, and occasionally we have to 
back our machine that they may squeeze 
by. We can look directly into the shops 
and homes, where the people go about 
their work and domestic duties as un- 
concernedly as though they were enjoy- 
ing the utmost privacy. The children are 
pretty—with curly hair and dark eyes— 
but they are mercenary little beggars— 
and will never leave you until you give 
them a few centesimi. 

There are numberless tea-gardens on 
the side-walk in the city where the hand- 
some soldiers and flirtatious signoritas 
rest and refresh themselves with real 











Neapolitan ice-cream! But would you 
ever believe that one could procure Es- 
kimo Pie in such a place? In the even- 
ing the street-singers in gay costumes go 
from hotel to hotel singing and dancing, 
and taking up collections! 

In Naples we visited the famous 
Aquarium, and went through long, damp, 
dark corridors between tanks with glass 
sides. We saw every type of small 
marine life I had ever read, heard or 
dreamed about—all manner of fantastic 
coral growth, sea-weeds of the most deli- 
cate and glorious hues, large star-fish, 
writhing sea-serpents, and _ sea-horses 
with the most amusing faces. An im- 
mense spiny coral, like an exquisite or- 
chid, moved its tentacles slowly in the 


water, seeking for its prey. We saw 
medusal like transparent mushrooms, 
shimmering with all the evanescent 


colors of the rainbow. But (oh, ye 
night-mares!) the most awe-inspiring, 
horrible creatures of all the world were 
the two devil-fish, lying in an inert mass 
until the keeper stirred them, and then 
shooting out, as fast as lightning, ten- 
tacles long as eels, with large white 
suckers. Read The Toilers of the Sea, 
if you would know that merciless 
strength and power. Every fish and 
shell in this Aquarium has its hundreds 
and thousands of duplicates in the Bay 
of Naples, and I have no desire to bathe 
there. 

I inquired for schools for deaf chil- 
dren and heard of one at the other side 
of the city. The school, Instituto por 
Sordomuti is in Reale Albergo dei 
Poveri, another name for the poorhouse! 
It is an immense building, and from its 
outward appearance and the length and 
height of the corridors, I should judge 
it to be some discarded palace. The 
school is on the fifth floor. Unfortun- 
ately, it was Saturday afternoon, and 
there were no classes. The rooms were 
well equipped with desks and boards and 
there were plenty of light and air, but 
the general impression was bare and for- 
lorn. Such immense rooms, filled with 
bare necessities! We saw fifteen dear 
little deaf boys wearing cotton overalls 
and faded blue smocks, and all bare- 
footed. Our guide asked them questions 
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and they showed they had had good 
speech-training in their responses. He 
told me that there were 150 pupils; that 
they all lived there at the Institution; 
that they were taught trades such as shoe- 
making and tailoring; and that they had 
a good education. It is the only school 
in Naples and very old. The pupils 
made signs among themselves, but were 
not allowed to do so, when answering 
questions. Their lip-reading was excel- 
lent. We went to another part of the 
building to see the girls, who are in charge 
of “Sisters.” But they had gone to the 
movies. 

3efore I tell you about Capri, I will 
quote Charles D. Bell, the poet. 


Beneath the vine-clad slopes of Capri’s Isle 
Which runs down to the margin of that sea 
Whose waters kiss the sweet Parthenope, 
There is a grot where rugged front the while 
Frowns only dark where all is seen to smile. 
But enter, and behold! Surpassing fair 
The magic sight that meets your vision there; 
Not heaven, with all its broad expanse of blue, 
Gleams colored with a scene so rich, so rare, 
So changing in its clear, translucent hue; 
Glassed in the lustrous wave, the walls and 
roof 
Shine as does silver scattered o’er the woof 
Of some rich robe, or bright as stars whose 
light 
Inlays the azure concave of the night. 


To go into the Blue Grotto, one must 
cross the Bay of Naples in a steamer, 
then change into little boats (two pas- 
sengers in each), and row to the mouth 
of the cavern. The entrance is so nar- 
row and low, that we had to lie down in 
the bottom of the boats. Hans Anderson 
says the water is “like burning blue fire” 
and this living blue—as living as a flame 
—is reflected by walls and ceiling. The 
iv stery of the Grotto lies in the presence 
of : submerged arch; the light passes 
through the sea-water and the miracle 
of blue is the result. It has a fascinat- 
ing history, which you should look up! 
I bargained for several strings of stained 
mother-of-pearl beads and coral over the 
edge of the boat. Would you like to 
have me tell you about Sorrento, Amalfi, 
and Pompei, the buried city of the 
Romans, next time? Please write and 
let me know. 


Occasionally we publish some sugges- 
tions for games which hard of hearing 
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people can play, and not long ago an in- 
quiry came in from a young lady who is 
anxious to procure a large number of 
them. “Anything you have in the way 
of active games for younger persons, 
quiet games for older ones, table games, 
stunt parties, pantomimes, tableau, so- 
cials, bazaars, holiday parties, etc., 
would be intensely appreciated.” When- 
ever a party is given at any club or 
league, the entertainment committee have 
such a hard time finding games adapted 
to our hard of hearing people. They 
spend hours searching library books and 
weeding out suitable games. What an 
invaluable assistant a good compilation 
of games and social entertainments would 
prove! I believe that every club and 
league and reader would be glad to 
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assist anyone who cared to undertake 
all that labor—and would quickly pur- 
chase a copy of the book, after it was 
published. Will every reader please 
make a note of this, and send me a list 
of games, etc., to help the kind friend 
who is willing to do this for us? I will 
see that she gets them. 

As for Correspondence Clubs—they 
flourish! They surely couldn’t be so 
popular if there wasn’t something worth 
while in them. One of the Canadians 
sent in the verse on page 50. The other 
groups will have to hurry if they ever ex- 
pect to keep up with these wide-awake 
Canadians. Why don’t you join? 
Ever your true friend, 

THE FRrrenpty Lapy. 





NFORMATION, entertainment, help 
—yes, all of these the VoLTA REVIEW 
offers to every deaf or hard of hear- 

ing person. Three necessary requisites 
for any well-rounded life—for even the 
most fortunate of us need them in one 
form or another, spiritual, intellectual, or 
material—yet how much more necessary 
for one deprived of one of the most es- 
sential of the five senses. 

The VoLta Review, a monthly maga- 
zine for all who desire better speech and 
speech-reading, should be read by every 
parent and teacher of a deaf child, every 
aurist, and every deafened adult. It 
deals with their problems and is in a 
position to help them. 

It is the organ of the Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and to it all deaf boys and girls 
who have been educated in the modern 
way, and hence can speak and read the 
lips, owe their most fervent thanks. 

Do they ever wonder who first thought 
of teaching the deaf in America to speak 
and to read the lips? Do they ever con- 
sider the time and loving thought it took, 
to say nothing of the money, to start this 
reform and to push it forward over all 
obstacles to the success it has attained? 
Do they ever stop to think how different 
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By Jessie Durr 





their lives would be if the oral method 
had not been promoted? And last of all, 
do they realize that only a small per cent 
of our population know of this method 
now? Let us leave no stone unturned to 
reach every human being whom the 
VoLta REVIEW might benefit. 

The late Alexander Graham Bell, a 
great humanitarian, devoted much of his 
life and fortune to promoting the oral 
method of teaching the deaf, which 
makes the lives of the deaf fuller and 
brighter. We should “carry on” and en- 
deavor to fulfill his noble purpose. 

The modern, oral education of the deaf 
has made rapid strides in the last twenty- 
five years, and to the VoLTA Review and 
the organization it represents is due a 
large share of the credit. 

We want the whole world to know that 
speech-reading prevents the deaf from 
becoming melancholy and superstitious. 
It uplifts them by broadening their hori- 
zon and thus making them more like 
hearing people. It teaches them that 
sensitiveness and superstition are the 
outgrowth of ignorance. 

As a consequence of these teachings, 
the deaf are happier and more nearly like 
normal hearing people to-day than ever 
before in the history of the world. 
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Deaf pupils trained in oral schools are 
attending public secondary schools and 
colleges for the hearing and competing 
favorably with students who have all 
their faculties. They are enjoying the 
companionship of hearing people, which 
their speech and speech-reading enable 
them to do. 

How different their lives are and will 
be on account of this training. Suppose 
there never had been such an organiza- 
tion as the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. They 
would be cut off from communication 


with hearing people except through writ- 
ing, which is laborious; for only the im- 
mediate family and few friends would 
take the trouble to learn signs and finger- 
spelling. 

Let everyone who reads this join this 
wonderful and far-reaching association 
and inform himself as to the causes and 
results of all phases of deafness and the 
best way to educate the deaf, by reading 
the Votta Review. “Every age has its 
problem, by solving which humanity is 
helped forward.” 





DRILL EXERCISES 


On One Hundred Difficult Words of Common Speech 
By Heten Davis LAMB 


HE SUGGESTION that led to the 

building of this set of exercises 

came from experience with dictated 
homophenous words. As a pupil receiv- 
ing such dictation, the writer came so 
thoroughly to know “another group,” be- 
yond any question of doubt, that she 
could awaken at night and see dancing 
before her eyes the memory picture of 
the form of “another group” on the lips 
of her teacher. This led to the conclu- 
sion that with sufficient repetition mem- 
ory pictures of many words could thus 
be impressed upon the mind of the aver- 
age pupil. Anyone pursuing the knowl- 
edge of lip-reading can readily see that 
to know a number of words as well as 
this “other group” came to be known, 
would be an asset of no little value and 
would give one a decided advantage in 
reading ordinary conversation. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn of the Muller- 
Walle School, Boston, was asked to se- 
lect the words from her long experience 
with lip-reading pupils and their diffi- 
culties. The list of one hundred words 
is by no means exhaustive. In fact many 
dificult words were eliminated because 
they were not sufficiently common. 
Others were reluctantly set aside lest 
the list become too long. It was the aim 
to select one hundred words that were 
both difficult on the lips and frequently 
used in common speech, and to build on 
those drill exercises that repeated time 
and again would give the pupil specific 


memory pictures of the forms of these 
words on the lips. Each word in the list 
of one hundred has been used as many 
times as possible in other exercises than 
its own so that it might occur in unex- 
pected places. If this exercise can prove 
its worth it is a simple matter to treat 
other words in a similar manner. It was 
the further aim to keep the whole vo- 
cabulary so limited that incidentally pu- 
pils would become so very familiar with 
other words than the list of one hundred, 
that unconsciously there would come to 
be as many more common words well 
known to them. 

Repetition is the magic key to attain- 
ing this knowledge. It is said in music 
and stenography that a given exercise or 
phrase repeated a thousand times will 
never be lost to the learner. Such repe- 
tition may not be possible or advisable 
in this case. There are over five hun- 
dred groups in Miss Bruhn’s Homophen- 
ous Words, and long before the end was 
reached, or perhaps half the number dic- 
tated, the form on the lips of “another 
group” was thoroughly known. It is 
probably true that all teachers of lip- 
reading feel the need at many times of 
some profitable material to fill in a few 
minutes somewhere in the progress of 
the lesson. It is to fill just this need 
and to chink in time that these exercises 
can best be used. They are in small sec- 
tions, numbered serially and the sen- 
tences kept as short as possible. One 
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only may be used, and will be complete 
in itself, or several may be used in a 
single lesson. Being numbered, it be- 
comes easier to keep account of those 
which have been given, or the number of 
times each has been used. These may be 
used equally well for one pupil, a group 
or a class. In class work one exercise 
can best be repeated several times, at 
each time of giving arranging it so that 
the same sentence does not fall to the 
same pupil twice. With repetition with 
an individual pupil the order had better 
be broken up or some similar sentence 
interpolated. Any way ta have the spe- 
cific words appear in unexpected places 
and used with as many different meanings 
as possible. With experiment any teacher 
can find out whether it is best to repeat 
one word drill several times or to use 
several different word drills in any one 
lesson. The point is this, any given word 
brought many times before the pupil will 
leave its impress and memory picture, 
and that is the desired end to aid in ordi- 
nary conversation. No pupil will learn 
any one memory picture in any one day 
but with this material at hand, and given 
from day to day as opportunity permits, 
when the pupil’s lip-reading course is 
finished he will also have a fund of mem- 
ory pictures of difficult words. 

Stress has been laid upon repetition to 
bring about this result, but all drill should 
be also intensive, spirited and rapid. By 
intensive is not meant to the point of 
fatigue, but to put the most possible into 
a certain brief time, then relax and try 
it again in a little different way. The 
plan of the old time spelling match will 
put spirit into a class. Given the word 
for study, rapidly give out the sentences 
containing it instead of a word to be 
spelled. It is an advantage to the pupil 
also to have someone other than the 
teacher, to whom he is accustomed, give 
out the sentences. The very brevity of 
the sentences makes them especially use- 
ful in developing alertness in the pupil 
and ability to read rapidly. We may 
learn much from the manner in which 
typewriting is taught and speed acquired. 
In repeating urge for speed. It seems to 
the writer that in teaching lip-reading 
too little emphasis is laid on speed. Surely 
most people speak rather rapidly, and if 
we are to read them we must learn to 


read rapidly. As these exercises come 
to be better known they become good 
vehicles to acquire speed. To use these 
to the best advantage perhaps there is no 
better way than the way in which chil- 
dren are drilled in multiplication tables. 
Backwards and forwards, often repeated, 
certain combinations so fix themselves 
in the mind of the child that they are re- 
tained for ever afterwards. So the char- 
acteristics of each of these words can be 
so learned that the pupil will instantly 
recognize them with no conscious effort 
and we trust forever retain them. These 
have been tried with various pupils with 
very gratifying results. Surprise awaits 
the teacher at the quickness with which 
pupils will learn the actual picture of a 
word on the lips if the drill is sufficiently 
intensive but it never should be carried 
to the point of fatigue or to a lack of 
interest. 


I. answer 44. help 

2. ask 45. hurry 
3. attention 46. ice 

4. baby 47. interesting 
5. bag 48. invitation 
6. bank 49. it 

7. begin 50. key 

8. book 51. keep 

9. cake 52. kind 
10. can 53. know 
II. candle 54. late 

12. care 55. letter 
13. chicken 56. light 
14. city 57. look 
15. clean 58. magazine 
16. coin 59. man 
17. corner 60. might 
18. consider 61. mistake 
19. did 62. money 
20. don’t 63. must 
21. done 64. near 
22. dinner 65. necessary 
23. decide 66. need 
24. dog 67. needle 
25. early 68. never 
26. eat 69. new 
27. egg 70. nice 
28. end 71. night 
29. electric 72. none 
30. enjoy 73. ought 
3I. entrance 74. paper 
32. evening 75. pen 
33. event 76. pin 
34. every 77. picture 
35. excuse 78. please 
36. fifty 79. police 
37. give 80. public 
38. get 81. rain 
39. glad 82. ready 
40. good 83. return 
41. happen 84. road 
42. head 85. send 
43. heard 8&6. size 
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87. start 94. umbrella 
88. store 95. week 

89. ten 96. would 

go. thank 97. wait 

gl. time 098. year 

92. title 99. yesterday 
93. to-day 100. young 


answer—I. What is your answer? 

Does this require an answer? 

I have no answer to give. 

No answer is required, 

The note is its own answer. 

You answer my question. 

What answer can I give? 

I gave my answer yesterday. 

o. My answer was received with indif- 
ference. 

10. I'll not answer for this. 
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sk—1. “Ask and ve shall receive.” 

Ask her to do it at once. 

Ask for help. 

We had to ask the way to the hotel. 
What price do you ask? 

Ask for contributions. 

Ask to see the paper. 

Ask for an appointment. 

They were asked to come at 3 o'clock. 
I shall ask if I may keep it. 
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attention—1. Give the matter your at- 
tention, 


2. I will give it my attention at once. 

3. It was hard to attract his attention. 

4. I could not get his attention. 

5. Advertising catches the attention of the 
public. 

6. I called her attention to it. 

7. But she paid no attention to what I said. 

8. He paid close attention. 

9, He gives more attention to play than to 


work. 
10. Golf takes his attention at present. 


baby—r. Is that your baby? 


Ts the baby well? 

What a pretty baby! 

How old is the baby? 

What is the baby’s name? 

Does the baby sleep well? 

Does the baby cry? 

Those are beautiful baby-clothes 
Everyone loves a baby. 

The baby rules the house, 


. bag—1. We bought a bag of peanuts for 
the elephant. 
2. Is one bag enough? 
Let me carry your bag. 
This bag is heavy. 
I put my furs in a moth-proof bag. 
Do you save your paper bags? 
They had a grab-bag at the Church 
Fair. 
8. Please buy me a bag of flour. 
9. I sent my bag to the station. 
10. Check your bag. 
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Meet me at the bank. 

The bank closes at 3. P. M. 

They placed their mortgage with the 
bank. 

Most banks have Safe Deposit Vaults. 

She has a draft on the bank. 

Bank up the earth about the house. 

I gave the boy a dime for his bank. 

He was a bank defaulter. 

That is a sand bank. 

There is much ‘gravel in that bank. 


begin—1. Shall we begin now? 


Begin at once. 

Don’t begin before I come. 

What time does the concert begin? 

It begins at 8.15 sharp. 

I began my lip-reading October 13, 1921. 

We will begin by repeating together the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

I lost the beginning of the story. 

Begin at the beginning. 

“A bad beginning makes a good end- 
ing.” 


book—1. Please pass me that book. 


Have you read that book? 

Where did you get that book? 
May I borrow the book? 

To whom does this book belong? 
She has a book-plate. 

He has many books. 

He keeps his books well. 

He is a book-keeper. 

That is an account book. 


cake—1. Do you like cake? 


Much cake is not good for you. 
Can you make cake? 

“You take the cake.” 

I bought a cake. 

I made a birthday cake. 

That cake tastes good. 

It was a wedding cake. 

What kind of cake do you like? 
Give me a cake of soap. 


10.can—r. Can you see? 


Can you see by this light? 

I will come if I can. 

I can come to-night. 

Can you hear that bird? 

Can you see that bird over there? 
Do it if you can. 

We do not can much fruit. 

There was a can of milk at the door. 
I am sure he can do it if he tries. 


11. candle—1. Light the candle. 


Do you burn candles? 

Blow out the candle. 

Set the candle on the table. 

She made two candle-shades. 

What beautiful candle-sticks ! 

I have a bay-berry candle. 

The light was 100 candle-power. 
There was a candle-light in the wiridow. 
We burn candles Christmas Eve. 
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15. clean—1. 
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17. corner—I. 
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Take care! 

I will care for it for you. 

She hasn’t a care in the world. 

It will take great care to accomplish it. 
He has many cares. 

She is a very careful person. 

She carefully wrapped it in tissue paper. 
Would you care to go? 

Do you think she cares for flowers? 
Who is taking care of her? 


“She is a white hen’s chicken.” 
Do you keep chickens? 

The hen hatched ten chickens. 

The cat caught a chicken. 

How the chickens grow! 

The chicken scratched in the garden. 
Do you like fried chicken? 

I prefer chicken-pie. 

I like prairie-chicken too. 

Why do we have chickens at Easter? 


What.is your native city? 

Do you prefer the city or the country? 

London is a very large city. 

New York is our largest city. 

Each city has a charter. 

Most cities have mayors. 

Some cities have a commission govern- 
ment. 

The city schools are crowded. 

The city has several parks. 

The city has many churches. 


What a nice clean room! 

The maid cleaned it to-day. 

I like a clean room. 

I want only clean books. 

What a clean notebook you have! 
He made a clean sweep. 

He swept the sidewalk clean. 

He cleaned up a fortune on the deal. 
How do you clean your gloves? 
The janitor cleaned the windows. 


That is a new coin, 

That is a coin of low denomination. 

How many coins have you? 

The bag of coins was very heavy. 

He has a collection of rare coins. 

The silver sheckel is a coin spoken of 
in the Bible. 

Paper money takes the place of coin. 

She coined a new word. 

Money is coined at the Philadelphia 
mint. 

Fewer small 
coined, 


gold pieces are to be 


“Little Jack Horner sat in a 


corner.” 
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Meet me at the corner. 

I will wait for you around the corner. 
She bent the corner of the book. 

She broke off a corner of her tooth, 
He is in a tight corner. 

We will corner him yet. 

It was a fine corner lot. 
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23. decide—I. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


consider—I. 


She turned a sharp corner. 
They cornered the wheat-market. 


Consider the matter care- 


Consider what you are undertaking. 

Do not consider me. 

Consider only your own interest. 

I will consider the matter closed. 

I consider the matter closed. 

After you have considered it let me 
know. 

I should consider his answer final. 

He was very considerate. 

He gave considerable time to the pro- 
ject. 


—1. Did you receive my message? 
Did you get it in time? 

Did it require an answer? 

Did you find your purse? 

Did you hunt for it? 

She did not come to-night. 

She did not look well. 

She did not give it to him. 

How did you find out about it? 

I did it as well as I could. 


’t—1. Don’t do it. 

Don’t do it now. 

I don’t wish to make a fuss about it. 
Please don’t require it of me. 

Don’t assume too much. 

Don’t annoy me. 

Don’t go too far. 

I don’t want to come late. 

Don’t bring up the matter. 

Don’t allow it. 


e—1I. I am done. 

I have done as you asked. 

I have done as I was expected to do, 
Ts the cake done? 

My lessons are done. 

My duty to her is done. 

How did they get done so soon? 
Are they done well? 

Could they be done better. 

How can it be done? 


1er—I. Come home to dinner. 

We shall have dinner early. 

Dinner will be on time. 

Our dinner was a very good one. 

I ate a hearty dinner. 

Bring your friend to dinner. 

Will you take dinner with us? 

I have a dinner engagement. 

Will you have coffee with your dinner? 
What is your dinner hour? 


Don’t decide now. 

Tt is hard to decide. 

I will decide to-morrow. 

I am waiting for you to decide. 
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He has promised to decide soon. 
Decide at once. 

She was very decided in her purpose. 
The court will decide the matter. 

We hope it will be decided in our favor. 
It was .a difficult matter to decide. 
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24.dog—1. Do you keep a dog? 

How long have you had a dog? 
What kind of a dog have you? 

Are you a lover of dogs? 

He is a very knowing dog. 

The dog is very faithful. 

He is a homely dog. 

The dog barks at all strangers. 

The dog howled all night. 

The dog curled up and went to sleep. 
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25.early—1. Better early than late. 

Be sure to come early. 

Are you an early riser? 

I started early. 

We had dinner early. 

Church began early. 

It was early when they arrived. 

We had an early spring. 

She is an early graduate. 

“Early to bed, early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
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26.eat—1. Eat slowly. 
2. Eat regularly. 

Eat wisely. 

Do not eat too much, 

Eat your lunch. 

Where shall we eat it? 

The birds eat insects. 

Moths eat holes in clothing. 

What would you like to eat to-day? 

Would you like to eat something before 
you go to bed? 
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27.egg—1. What a large egg! 
2. We put thirteen eggs under the sitting- 
hen. 


3. Those are birds eggs. 

4. That is a goose egg. 

5. Do you like raw eggs? 

6. I prefer cooked eggs. 

7. I bought a crate of eggs. 

8. I made an omelette of eggs. 

9. Eggs are very nutritious. 

10. I want only good fresh eggs. 
28.end—1. Take hold of the other end. 

2. I hope this is the end of it. 

3. Everything has an end. 

4. We must all come to an end. 

5. He was near his end. 

6. Do you see the end in view? 

7. There seems to be no end. 

8. Put an end to the matter at once. 

9. How did the story end? 

10. Will you spend the week-end with us? 


20. electric—1. We have many electric ap- 
pliances. 
2. We have an electric flat-iron. 
3. We use an electric vacuum-cleaner. 
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I bought an electric coffee-percolator. 
I was given an electric toaster. 

I want an electric stove. 

The electric cars made good time. 
The child has a toy electric-engine, 
The electric current is very poor. 

He received an electric shock. 


Let us enjoy ourselves. 

“Enjoy yourself” is an English idiom. 

Better say “I hope to enjoy the eve- 
ning.” 

I enjoy the outlook from my window. 

Did you enjoy your lunch? 

Did you enjoy the concert last night? 

I enjoy these spring days. 

I enjoy a rainy day too. 

I would enjoy seeing the play. 

How did you enjoy your trip? 


Where is the entrance? 

Let us go by the side entrance. 

Don’t stand in the entrance. 

Don’t block the entrance. 

That is an exit not an entrance. 

She has passed her entrance examina- 
tions. 

The entrance to the college is rather 
difficult. 

What is the entrance fee? 

We barely reached the entrance it was 
so crowded. 

All goods must be delivered at the rear 
entrance, 


32. evening—1. Have you seen the evening 

star? 

2. What a wonderful evening! 

3. The Grand Canyon is even more beauti- 
ful at evening. 

4. In the evening the bats come out. 

5. The swallows fly in early evening. 

6. It was a moon-lit evening. 

7. Will you come with me this evening? 

8. This evening I have an engagement. 

9. Do you have an evening service at your 
church ? 

10. What evening paper do you take? 

33. event—1. It is the coming event. 

2. The event is of great importance. 

3. The event was mentioned in the society 
news. 

4. There was quite an account of the event. 

5. It was a very happy event. 

6. In the event of your loss. 

7. In the event of his not coming. 

8 “Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore.” 

9. It was an eventful night. 

10. The event will long be remembered. 


Every day brings its duty. 

I am busy every day. 

Every evening is taken. 

Every duty seems imperative. 
Everyone seems to need something. 
Everyone claims some attention. 
Every claim was tested. 
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8. The pleasure of everyone was con- 
sidered. 

9. Every book contained a book-plate. 

10. Praise the Lord every day. 


35. excuse—I. Please excuse me. 

Will you kindly excuse it? 

You are very excusable. 

There was no excuse for it. 

It was a very lame excuse. 

Time and again he begged to be ex- 
cused. 

He could make no excuse. 

He offered no excuse. 

He will bring the excuse to-morrow. 

“A man who is good for an excuse, is 
good for nothing else.” 
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36. fifty—1. He is willing to divide “fifty 
fifty.” 

She will be fifty in June. 

There were not fifty people present. 

They live at #50 on 15th Street. 

There are fifty acres in the park. 

The park begins at soth Street. 

There were fifty people in the night- 
school. 

Their ages varied from 15 to 50. 

Please give me 50 cents for I have only 
15. 

10. The crossing is fifty rods ahead. 
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37. give—1. Give me your aid. 
2. Will you give me your support? 


Give us a bonus. 
I will give you my report. 
Please give it your attention. 
Please give it your careful considera- 
tion. 
He gives much to charity. 
He gives more than he receives. 
Give up the whole matter. 
10, Give in gracefully. 


38. get—1. Get out of the way. 

Get me a glass of water. 

Wait until she gets back. 

Wait until I can get to it. 

When did you get the cablegram? 

When will we get our laundry? 

I must get some new clothes. 

I must get the ticket to-day. 

Getting started is a difficult job. 

“With all thy getting, get understand- 
ing.” 
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39. glad—1. 1 am so glad to see you. 

Are you really glad? 

3. I’m so glad you came. 

4. Mother will be glad too. 

5. Give me the glad hand. 
We are all glad to have you with us. 
This is a very glad occasion. 
I am glad to be out. 
The sight gladdened my eyes. 
It was a glad surprise. 


(To be concluded) 





AN EVER-CONTINUING MEMORIAL 


By Frep DELAND 
(Continued from the December number) 


O N OCTOBER 27, 1883, Alexander 
Graham Bell delivered an address 
before the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, upon the subject of: “Fal- 
lacies Concerning the Deaf and the In- 
fluence of these Fallacies in Preventing 
the Amelioration of Their Condition.”?? 
Following his usual plan he invited the 
leaders of the silent method of com- 
munication to be present. In part Dr. 
Bell said: “It is easy for us to laugh 
at the fallacies of the past, but are we 
ourselves any less liable to error on that 
account? The majority of people at the 
present day believe that those who are 
born deaf are also dumb because of de- 
fective vocal organs. Now let us exam- 
ine this proposition. It is a more ridicu- 
lous and absurd fallacv than that of 
Deusing and more easily disposed of. 
“The hvpothesis that congenitally deaf 
children do not naturally speak because 


their vocal organs are defective, involves 
the assumption that were their vocal 
organs perfect such children would nat- 
urally speak. But why should they 
speak a language they have never heard? 
Do we speak any language that we have 
not heard? Are our vocal organs de- 
fective because we do not talk Chinese? 
It is a fallacy. The deaf have as perfect 
vocal organs as our own, and do not 
naturally speak because they do not 
hear, ... 

“The use of the word ‘mute’ engenders 
another fallacy concerning the mental 
conditions of deaf children. There are 
two classes of persons who do not nat- 
urally speak. Those who are dumb on 
account of defective hearing and those 
who are dumb on account of defective 
minds. All idiots are dumb. 

“Deaf children are gathered into in- 
stitutions and schools that have been 

















established for their benefit away from 
the general observation of the public, 
and even in adult life they hold them- 
selves aloof from hearing people; while 
idiots and feeble-minded persons are not 
so generally withdrawn from their fam- 
ilies. Hence, the greater number of 
‘mutes’ who are accessible to public 
observation are dumb on account of de- 
fective minds and not of defective hear- 
ing. No wonder, therefore, that the two 
classes are often confounded together. 
. Although it is evidently fallacious 
to argue that because all deaf infants are 
dumb and all idiots are dumb, therefore 
all deaf infants are idiots; still this kind 
of reasoning is unconsciously indulged 
in by a large proportion of our popula- 
ae 
“Speech is the mechanical result of 
certain adjustments of the vocal organs, 
and if we can teach deaf children the cor- 
rect adjustments of the perfect organs 
they possess, they will speak. The dif- 
ficulty lies with us. We learn to speak 
by imitating the sounds we hear, in utter 
ignorance of the action of the organs 
that accompanies the sounds. I find my- 
self addressing an audience composed of 
scientific men, including many of the 
most eminent persons in the country; 
and I wonder how many there are in this 
room who could give an intelligible ac- 
count of the movements of their vocal 
organs in uttering the simplest sentence? 
We must study the mechanism of speech, 
and when we know what are the correct 
adjustments of the organs concerned, 
ingenuity and skill will find the means 
of teaching perfect articulation to the 
deaf. 


“T have already stated that children 
who are born deaf are also always dumb. 
How then can they think? It is difficult 
for us to realize the possibility of a train 
of thought being carried on without 
words; but what words can a deaf child 
know who has never heard the sounds of 
speech?. ... 

“Tt is hardly to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the fallacy should have arisen 
in the past that there could be no thought 
without speech, and this fallacy prevented 
for hundreds of years any attempt at the 
education of the deaf. Before the end 
of the last century deaf-mutes were 
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classed among the idiots and insane ; they 
had no civil rights, could hold no prop- 
erty; they were irresponsible beings. . 


After relating Bede’s account of “how 
bishoop John cured a dumme man with 
blessing him,” Dr. Bell said: “Now 
stripped of the miraculous, this is simply 
a case of articulation teaching. In the 
other countries of Europe the first at- 
tempts at the education of the deaf were 
also made by teaching them to speak, 
and as the early teachers were monks of 
the Roman Catholic Church, it is prob- 
able that these schools resulted from the 
attempts to perform the miracle of heal- 
ing the dumb. A large proportion of the 
deaf and dumb who were thus brought 
together were successfully taught to ar- 
ticulate. 

“But now comes the marvel. It was 
found by the old monks that their pupils 
came to understand the utterances of 
others by watching the mouth. Such a 
statement appears more marvellous to 
those who understand the mechanism 
of speech than to those who are ignorant 
of it, and there is a general tendency to 
consider this accomplishment as among 
the ficticious embellishments of the old 
narratives. But the experience of 
modern teachers confirms the fact. John 
Bulwer, who is said to have been the 
earliest English writer upon the subject 
of the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
published in the year 1648, a treatise en- 
titled ‘Philocophus: or the Deaf and 
Dumb Man’s Friend—Apparently prov- 
ing that a man borne deafe and dumbe 
may be taught to heare the sound of 
wards, with his Eie, and thence learn to 
speak with his tongue. . . .’ 

“It has been found in the articulation 
schools of this country that deaf children 
can acquire the art of understanding by 
eye, the utterances of their friends and 
relatives; this fact has led some teachers 
to suppose that speech is as clearly visible 
to the eye as it is to the ear, and this fal- 
lacy tends to hinder the acquisition of the 
art by their pupils. 

“When we examine the visibility of the 
elementary sounds of our language, we 
find that the majority cannot be clearly 
distinguished by the eye. How then, 
you may ask, can a deaf child who can- 
not distinguish the elements understand 
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words which are combinations of these 
elements’... . 

“Here we come to the key to the art of 
understanding speech by the eye: Con- 
text. But this involves, as a prerequisite, 
a competent knowledge of the English 
language, and we may particularly dis- 
tinguish those children who have ac- 
quired the art from those who have not, 
by their superior attainments in this re- 
spect. We can, therefore, see why chil- 
dren who have become deaf after having 
learned to speak, naturally acquire this 
power to a greater extent than those who 
are born deaf. 

“There are many cases of congenitally 
deaf children who have acquired this art 
as perfectly as those who have become 
deaf from disease, but in every case such 
children have been thoroughly familiar 
with the English language at least in its 
written form. 

“The fallacy that speech is as clearly 
visible to the eye as it is audible to the 
ear hinders the acquisition of the art by 
causing the teacher to articulate slowly, 
and word by word, even opening 
the mouth to its widest extent to make 
the actions of the organs more visible. 
When we realize that context is the key 
to speech-reading, theory asserts that 
ordinary conversational speech should be 
more intelligible than slow and labored 
articulation. This is amply proved by 
the experience of the most accomplished 
sneech-readers. I have been told by one 
who has acquired this art that when intro- 
duced to strangers their speech is more 
readily understood if they are not aware 
they are speaking to one who cannot hear. 
The moment they are told they commence 
to speak slowlv and open their mouths 
to an unnatural extent, thus rendering 
their articulation partially unintelligible. 
The change brought about by the knowl- 
edge that the listener could not hear was 
sometimes sudden and great. 

“T have lately made an examination of 
the visibility of all the words in our 
language contained in a small pocket dic- 
tionary, and the result has assured me 
that there are glorious nossibilities in the 
way of teaching speech-reading to the 
deaf if teachers will give special attention 
to the subject. 

“One of the results of my investigation 


has been finding that the ambiguities 
of speech are confined to the little words, 
chiefly to monosyllables. The longer 
words are nearly all clearly intelligible. 
The reason is obvious, for the greater 
number of elements there are in a word 
the less likelihood is there that another 
word can be found that presents exactly 
the same outline to the eye. 


“We need never be afraid, therefore,. 


of using long words to a deaf child, if 
they are within his comprehension. We 
are apt to have the idea that short words 
will be simpler, and we try to compose 
sentences consisting as much as possible 
of monosyllabic words, under the im- 
pression that such words are easy for the 
pupil to pronounce and read from the 
mouth. It is more common, therefore, 
to present such sentences to beginners 
than to more advanced pupils. Now, I 
do not mean to say that these sentences 
may not be easier for a child to pro- 
nounce, but the words used are the most 
ambiguous to the eye. Such a simple 
word as ‘man,’ for instance, is homo- 
phonous with no less than thirteen other 
wees 6 os 

“Tt is easy to write an ambiguous 
word, or to spell it by a manual alphabet, 
but some teachers refrain from doing so 
under the impression that this practice 
leads the pupil to depend upon the hand 
instead of the mouth.” 

The Tribune, New York City, of 
December 21, 1886, contains a long inter- 
view with Dr. Bell, concerning his audi- 
ometer, or “an instrument for accurately 
measuring the hearing capacity of the 
human ear.” Dr. Bell is reported to have 
said: “This week I have been making 
a number of tests in the public schools of 
New York. I have a standard of ab- 
normal but not of normal hearing. I 
find that this instrument will be of great 
use in the public schools. It is estimated 
that ten per cent of the school children of 
New York City have slight defects of 
hearing. ... The scholars know, of 
course, when their hearing is bad, but 
the: teachers, as a rule, do not, and often 
think a child is dull when it is only deaf. 
If the teachers were aware of the infirmi- 
ty and understood it, the pupil whose 
hearing was defective could always be 
given a position in the room and classes 
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which would enable him to profit by the 
instruction which he is now, in many 
cases, losing. . .. There are probably 
1,400 children in the public schools of 
this city who on account of defective 
hearing should be given special advan- 
tages.” 

Standing high among his greater bene- 
factions to the deaf is the recorded tes- 
timony that Alexander Graham Bell gave 
before the Royal Commission of Great 
Britain in 1888. That body of eminent 
specialists “was created by the Crown,” 
and in 1886 was empowered “to inves- 
tigate and report upon the condition and 
education of the deaf and dumb,” as well 
as of the blind. “The complete report 
of the Commission” fills “1,574 large oc- 
tavo pages,” not including many large 
inserts, “in four volumes,” and was pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1889.” 

In response to an invitation, Dr. Bell 
appeared before the Commission on June 
14, and replied to 117 questions. Then 
the Commission adjourned to June 21, 
when Dr. Bell again appeared and replied 
to 167 questions. The following day he 
was “recalled and further examined,” 
and replied to 208 questions. Then the 
Commission adjourned to June 26, when 
Dr. Bell replied to 152 questions, mak- 
ing a total of 644 replies, some of con- 
siderable length and all pertinent. 

Dr. Bell presented to the Commission 
copies of twenty-five documents, reprints, 
etc., also he presented a summary of the 
results of his elaborate researches into 
the causes of family deafness; this gift 
including the genealogical charts “show- 
ing the ancestry of about one hundred 
New England families, in each of which 
three or more children were born deaf.” 
Also a genealogical chart showing the an- 
cestry and the descendents of a congeni- 
tal deaf-mute. Also, a genealogical chart 
of the A.. family, illustrating the prev- 
alence of twins in that family. Also, 
chart and accompanying text “showing 
the descent from J.. L.. of twenty-seven 
congenital deaf-mutes.” Also “three 
genealogical charts, showing the descent 
of the Chilmark deaf-mutes.” 

Dr. Bell also presented to the Commis- 
sion about sixty volumes of the reports 
of the proceedings of meetings of instruc- 
tors of the deaf, of reports of schools for 
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the deaf, etc.; also a printed volume 
entitled Facts and Opinions Relating to 
the Deaf, being a compilation of the re- 
plies to a letter dated April 20, 1868, 
which he had mailed to the heads of all 
institutions and schools for the deaf in 
the United States and Canada, asking 
for information concerning the subjects 
upon which the Royal Commission de- 
sired information. 


Concerning the education of deaf chil- 
dren, he made it very clear that he was 
not there to advocate the advantages of 
the “pure oral” or of any other method. 
He was there to express his personal 
beliefs simply as an individual ; and right 
horribly his testimony shocked the radi- 
cal “pure oralists.” Following are a few 
of his statements : 

“T do not believe there is any ‘com- 
bined system’ in America. What is 
known as ‘the combined system’ is 
simply the sign language system in dis- 
guise. The sign language is the language 
of communication; I would divide the 
methods according to the language of 
communication that is used. There are 
two radical varieties. Special language 
(which in our country is the sign lan- 
guage) and the ordinary language of the 
people. Now, I discard entirely a special 
language as being nothing but harmful, 
and I would advocate the ordinary lan- 
guage of the people which appears in 
two forms—written language and spoken 
language. Spoken language I would 
have used by the pupil from the com- 
mencement of his education to the end 
of it; but spoken language I would not 
have used as a means of communication 
with the pupils in the earliest stages of the 
education of the congenitally deaf, be- 
cause it is not clear to the eye, and re- 
quires a knowledge of the language to 
unravel the ambiguities. In that case I 
would have the teacher use written lan- 
guage, and I do not think that the manual 
alphabet differs from written language 
excepting in this, that it is better and 
more expeditious.” 

Concerning speech-reading, he said: 
“My opinion is that any other mode of 
communication than that by word of 
mouth and by speech-reading interferes 
with the art of speech-reading; but it is 
my opinion also that in spite of that it is 
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advisable for other reasons—mental rea- 
sons—with the congenitally deaf to use 
the English language in the written form 
very constantly. ... If you have fol- 
lowed my ideas so far you will see that 
speech-reading is only easy to those who 
are vernacularly acquainted with the lan- 
guage. Therefore in the case of those 
who know the language in either its writ- 
ten or spoken form, I would not have the 
remotest hesitation in saying that we 
should not use the finger alphabet, but 
should rely exclusively, as far as possible, 
on speech and speech-reading ; but in the 
case of those who do not know the lan- 
guage speech-reading does not by itself 
teach it. A knowledge of language will 
teach speech-reading, but speech-reading 
will not teach a knowledge of language, 
so that, I think, that every means we can 
employ to make the English language 
familiar to the pupil should be adopted 
before we cause him to rely exclusively 
upon the mouth. In separate institutions 
the manual alphabet will retard speech- 
reading, undoubtedly, if used when the 
pupil has arrived at an age when he might 
rely upon the mouth; but the use of the 
manual alphabet in the schoolroom is 
entirely within the control of the teacher, 
and outside it is important that intercom- 
munication among pupils should be in the 
English language. The pupils will com- 
municate with one another in that mode 
that is easiest to them. If speech-reading 
is easy to them they will prefer it; if it 
is not they will use signs, unless a manual 
alphabet is permitted. In schools where 
the deaf children have plenty of com- 
munication with hearing children, I do 
not see any disadvantage in having the 
manual alphabet in such schools. It is 
only in separate schools where the manual 
alphabet would be likely to take the place 
of communication by word of mouth 
that it is disadvantageous. If the child 
has opnortunities of frequent admixture 
with hearing children, we may trust to 
the laziness of human nature that they 
will use the means of communication 
which is to them most easv, and it is 
more easy for a hearing child to talk 
with his deaf companion, if the deaf com- 
panion can understand him, than it is 
for him to spell upon his fingers, and if 
he cannot understand his speech, it is bet- 


ter that the manual alphabet should be 
used than that communication should be 
stopped. I would not put any restric- 
tions upon the methods of communica- 
tion between deaf and hearing children. 
Let us see every means to give a knowl- 
edge of the English language, and when 
that is got, reliance may be had upon 
speech-reading. Those who know the 
language first may rely upon speech- 
reading at once.”’ On being pressed for a 
further explanation, Dr. Bell said: 

“Of course the views I have been ex- 
pressing on the manual alphabet are 
simply my own individual views. The 
principle that underlies my ideas in the 
case of the manual alphabet is the abso- 
lute necessity of using with the congeni- 
tally deaf in the earlier stages of educa- 
tion the written form of the language. 
So long as you use writing in place of the 
finger alphabet that meets the same end. 
My only advocacy of the use of the manu- 
al alphabet is based upon its rapidity, 
and instead of its interfering with oral 
methods, it is necessary that the pupil 
should be largely taught by the written 
form in the earlier stages. I mean that 
with the congenitally deaf reliance should 
be had upon writing as the means of com- 
munication in the earlier stages until the 
pupil has become familiar with the lan- 
guage. In respect to speech itself I do 
not hold that view. I think that all chil- 
dren should have instruction in articula- 
tion from the very first, and that they 
should be caused to use their vocal organs 
in the schoolroom on all occasions. As 
I look upon it, the defect in the children 
is a one-sided defect. It interferes with 
the communication of other people with 
the child, and not the communication of 
the child with other people. The vocal 
organs are perfect, and I would have the 
child taught to speak and to speak all 
the time in the schoolroom. Hence I 
should not put him under a deaf teacher ; 
you must have a hearing teacher. My 
only point of difference with my oral 
friends is as to the mode in which the 
communication is carried on with the 
child. In many of our oral schools the 
principle is adopted that no word shall be 
presented in writing until after the child 
can read it from the mouth. That is 
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what is meant by the pure oral in our 
country.” 

On further questioning, Dr. Bell said: 
“The plan that I would advocate is where 
the written word is always presented in 
the earlier stages with speech. Of 
course, with those who have a knowledge 
of the language, that is, those who are 
usually termed semi-mutes, there is no 
difference of opinion. We do not want 
the manual alphabet, we want reliance 
upon speech and speech-reading alone.” 

In response to the question: “I take 
it that your idea of the mode of instruct- 
ing the deaf child should be commencing 
by teaching articulation and by teaching 
language from writing?” Dr. Bell re- 
plied: ‘“That is it exactly.” 

In response to further questioning, Dr. 
Bell said: “There is a great deal of 
confusion as to what is meant by oral 
method. I think it means. generally the 
‘speech-reading method.’ I believe that 
all children should be taught articulation 
and taught to use articulation; but I do 
not think that all children should be 
taught by articulation, that is to say, 
speech-reading. All who can be success- 
fully and readily taught by _ speech- 
reading should be so taught, and those 
who cannot should be taught manually— 
by which I mean that written language 
should be used by the teacher. In all 
cases, however, the mouth should be used 
by the pupil as his means of communica- 
tion. In this sense I would use an oral 
system for all; ‘speech-reading’ for as 
many as can readily profit by it. That is 
my opinion.” 

Concerning American institutions for 
the education of the deaf, Dr. Bell said: 
“As I have tried to express to this Com- 
mittee, I look upon institutions or sepa- 
rate schools as evils, and of course if 
institutions are necessary, we have got 
to make the best of an evil. I do not 
believe in separating deaf children from 
hearing children, but if you have got to 
do it, then I think that the admixture of 
pupils who are taught speech and the ad- 
mixture of pupils who are taught the 
sign-language out of the schoolroom is 
harmful to the articulation and the 
speech-reading of the pupils. That is 
the main point. Then you included in 
your question the manual alphabet. I 
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would not express the same view for a 
school where the manual alphabet was 
used to the exclusion of the sign- 
language, because then the intercourse of 
the pupils with one another, though to 
a certain extent it would interfere with 
the speech-reading, yet it would be a con- 
stant practice in the use of the English 
language in one of the forms in which 
people have it ordinarily. It would be 
the same as the practice of written lan- 
guage. My point is that speech-reading 
is not all that we have to consider in 
the education of the deaf; the mind has 
to be considered as well, and my objec- 
tion to the mingling of the two together 
where the sign language is used is that 
the practice outside is in the special lan- 
guage. If that communication outside 
were in the English language, I should 
hold that while it might not be good for 
speech-reading, it might be good for the 
child on the whole.” 

The following question was then given 
to Dr. Bell: “Then I would ask why the 
finger alphabet is considered desirable by 
you in a large school in preference to 
writing down anything that they may 
not be able to communicate by word of 
mouth.” 

To that question Dr. Bell replied: “Be- 
cause of the speed with which it can be 
used. The speed of writing, even if one 
scribbles, is only about thirty words a 
minute, whereas the speed of a man- 
ual alphabet may be as much as 100 words 
a minute; and we want to have the most 
ready and quick means of communicating 
English words to the pupil that we can 
get. Speech-reading is better still, be- 
cause the speed of that comes up to 150 
words or more a minute, but this speed is 
only practicable where the pupil has al- 
ready acquired familiarity with the 
language.” 

(To be continued) 





NEW SPEECH-READING TEXTBOOK 


Teachers and students of speech-reading 
will welcome the announcement that a new 
textbook for advanced pupils is now on the 
market. It is The Mentor Practice Course in 
Speech-Reading, by Helen N. Garfield and 
Lucy McCaughrin. The course is adaptable 
to any method of teaching and may be obtained 
from the authors. Further information will be 
found in the advertising columns. 











THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By Atice G. Howe 


UST six vears ago five children in the 

largest Italian School in Rochester be- 

gan to study lip-reading. There were 
two Italian boys and three children of 
American parentage, the smallest of 
whom was in the first grade and the old- 
est in the sixth grade. These children 
had been receiving ear tréatment twice 
a week, for a year, at Dr. Franklin 
Bock’s Ear Clinic, which is held in that 
school. All except one of these children 
had been troubled with running ears 
and their hearing was one-half normal. 

This work for the hard of hearing 
child has grown considerably, but even 
now it is not possible to give lip-reading 
to all the children who need it. The 
lip-reading teacher in the City of Roches- 
ter combines speech-correction with lip- 
reading and so, at one center, two types 
of defects are corrected. 

The Rochester school system has two 
teachers of this kind, and also a third 
who gives all her time to lip-reading. 
She goes to four different schools every 
day and has forty-seven children in her 
classes. The part-time teachers have 
about twenty-lip-reading pupils, making, 
in all, about ninety hard of hearing chil- 
dren who are being taught lip-reading at 
ten different lip-reading centers. Next 
fall, another lip-reading teacher will be 
added to the force. 

The lip-reading periods are one-half 
an hour long and every child must have 
at least three periods a week. One school 
is made a lip-reading center, and, in the 
congested districts, children come from 
two or three other schools for work three 
times a week, and also for treatment 
from the ear doctor. It is arranged to 
have them come at the beginning or at 
the end of a session, so that half the time 
needed for walking between the two 
schools comes out of play time. 

The children from the kindergarten, 
first and second grades, are classified to- 
gether and lip-reading is taught to them 

*Presented before the American Federation 


of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Toledo, Ohio, June, 1922. 


largely by means of action work similar 
to that used in the schools for the deaf. 
Some of the simplest sentences are: 

I. Bow. Jump. Shake hands with 
me, etc: 

II. Show me your shoe, mouth, eyes, 
nose, etc. 

III. Put the pencil on the table, chair, 
etc, 

IV. Give the pencil to me, to John, 
etc. 

Imaginary stores and tea parties are 
used to familiarize the small child with 
the objects and expressions of everyday 
life. This work must be concrete and 
limited to the vocabulary of the child. 

Children from the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades work together very well 
and Junior High School pupils and 
High School pupils form groups by 
themselves. 

The Muller-Walle Method of :lip-read- 
ing has been reduced to its simplest form 
and is used exclusively. The children 
enjoy the syllable practice, which is 
strongly emphasized during the first fif- 
teen lessons. This practice is continued 
to the end of the course but no attempt 
is made to have the children follow any 
lengthy continuous practice after the first 
fifteen lessons. 

Emphasis is placed on sentence prac- 
tice in concrete form and the movements 
and intermovements become familiar to 
the pupils. It may be possible that most 
children could master the difficult syl- 
lable practice of the obscurer sounds but 
it does not seem to be vital to the mastery 
of the subject and I feel that unnecessary 
energy is expended. 

The lip-reading groups never have 
more than ten pupils in them and seldom 
less than four. 

The new lesson is given from the 
teacher’s lips in the same way in which 
Miss Bruhn gives a new lesson and the 
children respond in unison. When the 
lesson is reviewed, a system of slips is 
frequently used. The sentences are given 
to the children in turn and every child 
who is able to repeat his sentence is 
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given the slip. In case the pupil does 
not understand his sentence the first time 
it is given, his own chance is lost, for 
then the contest is open to all. On the 
second reading, the child who gives the 
sentence first, receives the slip. One of 
the children is then chosen for teacher 
and the same method is used. Some- 
times each pupil is given several slips to 
read to the class. There are contests 
between the children in the same group 
and also between the groups in the dif- 
ferent schools. 

For practice in connected lip-reading, 
stories about historical characters, geog- 
raphy, adventure, and animals, are told. 
Most of the children like stories that they 
have never heard before, but a few pre- 
fer those they already know as they are 
easier for them. At first, the children 
repeat the story, sentence by sentence, 
but as the aim of the story work is to 
get the thought as a whole, repetition is 
discouraged. If a child loses the drift 
of the story, he raises his hand and is 
given the needed connection, 

So far, there has been no attempt to 
correlate the work in lip-reading with the 
academic studies of the child. Our 
thought has been to give the punil, as 
rapidly as possible, skill in reading the 
common, everyday conversation of life. 
This can be accomplished in one year’s 
time if the method outlined is strictly 
followed. Then, the maioritv of chil- 
dren are equipped so that they can take 
care of themselves. However, those that 
are quite hard of hearing need as many 
vears of work as can be arranged for 
them. When it is possible to continue 
work with the children after the founda- 
tion course, great helo can be siven the 
child by correlating lip-reading with his 
school work. Once in a while snecial 
help is given to some child who is hav- 
ing a hard time with some subject. 

The auestion is often asked, “How do 
vou find the children who need lip-read- 
ing?” The Department of Special Edu- 
cation sends out a request to everv school 
princival for the names of hard of hear- 
ing children. The list obtained in this 
way is not generally complete, but 
those children who are recorded are inter- 
viewed and examined in the spring time. 
Then in the fall, it is possible to send 


the teachers to the schools where there is 
the greatest need. 

When a lip-reading center has been 
established accommodating all the chil- 
dren within a certain range, a canvass of 
every teacher in the school is made so 
that no child may be overlooked. 

The Ear Clinic at No. 18, school con- 
ducted by Dr. Bock, is also a constant 
feeding station for the lip-reading classes. 
A large number of children are treated 
there each week for all kinds of throat 
and ear trouble, and Dr. Bock is con- 
stantly finding children who need lip- 
reading. 

Our method of testing the hearing of 
the children is as follows: the pupil is 
asked to go to the rear of a school room 
and the teacher standing in the front of 
the room gives sentences for the pupil to 
repeat. The first few sentences contain 
none but familiar words. Then unfami- 
liar words are inserted, in order to test 
the keenness of the hearing when the 
mind is receiving no help from the gen- 
eral context of the sentence. The hard 
of hearing child cannot repeat the majori- 
tv of these sentences accurately, and 
sometimes not at all. The distance at 
which the child can hear normal con- 
versation is found. The watch test is 
then given to see which ear has the great- 
er amount of hearing. Then, sometimes 
the whispering test is used. 

If the child shows any signs of ear 
trouble, Dr. Bock, the aurist, gives him 
a thorough examination and another test, 
and then makes his recommendation ac- 
cording to the results. 

This question is also often asked: 
“How deaf must a child be in order to be 
taught lip-reading?” Any child who has 
lost the hearing of one ear is eligible 
even though he hears very well with the 
other ear. The fear that something may 
happen to the good ear at any time is 
warrant enough for this, and in such 
cases, lip-reading fills so successfully the 
gap caused by the deafness of one ear 
that the child does not seem deaf at all. 

Cases of progressive catarrhal deafness 
are given lip-reading though on some 
days the weather conditions are such 
that the child hears comfortably well. 

Persistent pus cases where the hear- 
ing has begun to be affected, are taught 
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lip-reading and, of course, all children 
with nerve deafness. In general, I 
should say any child who has enough per- 
manent deafness to hinder his hearing 
the ordinary tones of general conversa- 
tion is taught lip-reading, and also any- 
one for whom the future is dark, even 
though the actual degree of deafness in 
the present does not warrant it. For 
some time, I used to have a guilty feel- 
ing of wasting time when I taught chil- 
dren of the second type. But, after six 
years of experience, I am convinced that 
it is a wise undertaking: for the deaf- 
ness, predicted by the doctor, comes so 
often with speed and suddenness and the 
child, even slightly equipped with lip- 
reading, turns unconsciously to the use 
of this crutch and is spared, in some 
slight degree, the shock of discovering 
what has happened to him. 

When should a hard of hearing child 
be sent to the school for the deaf? is 
another question that is asked. 

In Rochester, there is no class in the 
public schools for the hard of hearing 
child who is too deaf to keep up with 
the work in the grades even though 
equipned with lin-reading. 

In the Buffalo Public Schools there is 
a class of ten ungraded hard of hearing 
children who are taught their academic 
subjects by a teacher trained in a school 
for the deaf. The children follow the 
regular course of study in the public 
schools and, by means of individual 
work on the nart of the teacher, are 
covering the course in good fashion. 

In Rochester, we sometimes have very 
deaf children who can keep up with the 
work in the grades bv means of lip- 
reading. One Jewish girl began to study 
lip-reading in the fourth grade. She 
had scarlet fever at the age of four and 
at the age of ten she could hear the watch 
one inch away from each ear. Since I 
have known her she has never been able 
to hear an ordinary tone of voice. She 
was quick to learn lip-reading and con- 
stant practice has helped her to perfect 
the art. Geography was sometimes hard 
for her because she did not understand 
the meaning of some of the unusual 
words, but her persistence and pluck 
kept her doggedly at the work and to-day 
she is doing high school work entirely 


by lip-reading. She has lost no time in 
school though I feel she has used up a 
great deal of nerve energy to hold her 
own with hearing children. Her family, 
however, would not send her to a school 
for the deaf under any condition. 

There is a boy in the fifth grade who 
has been seriously troubled with nerve 
deafness since he was a baby. He could 
hear words and sounds accurately if 
they were shouted into his ear. With his 
mother’s help, and that of a tutor twice 
a week, he has learned to speak well with 
an absolutely natural voice. He has a 
fair command of language and has done 
the work of the first five grades re- 
ceiving the highest marks. He is a 
fine lip-reader and has none of the man- 
nerisms of a deaf child. He will need 
outside helo as he goes through high 
school but he has grown less nervous as 
time has gone by and is a general favorite 
with pupils and teachers alike. 

However, if a decidedly hard of hear- 
ing child comes from a foreign home his 
chances for making good in the grades 
are very uncertain. He does not learn 
any of the English language at home and 
the work of the grade is apt to move 
too rapidly for him. Parents are urged 
to send such a child to the school for the 
deaf. 

We should not be doing the right thing 
for our hard of hearing children were we 
not laying great emphasis upon reliev- 
ing the physical handicap as far as it is 
humanly possible. Our free school ear 
clinic is endeavoring to preserve every 
atom of hearing that the child possesses 
and to increase the amount, if possible. 
It is also doing its best to prevent trouble 
from starting in other children. As I 
glance over the histories of one hundred 
hard of hearing children I join with Dr. 
Phillips and Dr. Hays in shouting their 
gospel from the housetops : 

I. Watch the ears of your children 
after measles and scarlet fever. 

II. Give heed to the first suggestion 
of earache or trace of bus. 

III. Remove adenoids and diseased 
or enlarged tonsils. 

Free school ear clinics must be estab- 
lished throughout the coutry, if we are 
to develop strong citizens without physi- 
cal handicaps. 
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More lip-reading classes for the hard 
of hearing child must be formed in the 
public school svstems, if we are to equip 
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the children with all the necessarv tools 
for leading useful and happy lives. 
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I HAVE enjoyed the Votta REvIEW 
for a number of years now. We 
perhaps need nothing so much as the 
encouragement given us by hearing of 
how others manage successfully. Our 
magazine is thus fulfilling its mission 
toward those of us who are deaf, and by 
reaching those not of our intimate circle, 
it informs them of the work done by the 
deaf for the deaf. The wider its circula- 
tion the more effective the work. 

But—and that brings me to the real 
reason for writing this—we can never 
hope to reach all we want to reach, and 
all that should be reached through the 
medium of the VoLta REvIEw alone. 
We need other scources of publicity to 
make the VOLTA REviEw and the work 
being done for the deaf known to the 
world. My own experience (and it is but 
a repetition of that of the great majority 
of us who lose hearing in adult life) 
bears out this fact. 

Some time after losing my hearing a 
friend suggested that I try to watch the 
lips and in that way understand what was 
being said. I watched, but with little 
success at understanding anything. I am, 
I admit it, one of those who have to 
“plug,” as we used to say in school, for 
everything that I learn. I felt that there 
must be schools where lip-reading was 
taught. Where? I couldn’t find out. I’m 
never backward in writing for informa- 
tion. When it comes to asking by word 
of mouth it is different—my receiving 
station is on the bum, you know. I wrote 
here and there and then some, and finally 
someone “slipped” me the address of the 
Vota Review. I then got my informa- 
tion without much delay. 

Experience left its mark on me, and I 
made up my mind to make use of every 
opportunity to broadcast the information 
for which I had to work so hard and 
wait so long. 
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Meanwhile I had been reading the 
“Young People’s Page” of the Daily 
American Tribune, of Dubuque, Iowa. I 
now wrote a letter to the “Page” recount- 
ing my experiences in the “Land of Si- 
lence” and asked other deaf readers to 
write. Nothing came of it. I kept on 
writing letters and meanwhile I got ac- 
quainted with the editor and knew him to 
be always willing and anxious to promote 
a good cause. I then took courage to 
ask for a little “Corner” of our own, 
writing a letter to that effect. Soon 
others took up the cause, names were 
suggested, and “Ephpheta Club” was the 
name chosen. Two “leaders” were 
appointed, all via the letter route, 
and our club was an accomplished fact. 
We do not appear in every issue of the 
“Young People’s Page”; only when there 
is material for it. We tell of our ex- 
periences, what we have found to our 
advantage, etc. We have been working 
about a year now, and while our number 
is not large we have good reason to feel 
satisfied with what we have done. We 
plan to have articles on lip-reading by 
teachers of the deaf soon; two have 
already consented to write for us. We 
are encouraged in our efforts by the fact 
that a number of the deaf readers have 
written to the “leaders” asking for in- 
formation on several things pertaining to 
the deaf. All of which goes to prove that 
we are getting in touch with those who 
were looking for information. To my 
mind the “Young People’s” sections of 
our papers and magazines are a field for 
just this kind of work as yet too little 
cultivated. You need not necessarily go 
to the extent of forming a special corner, 
but join the “bunch” and, as it were, 
“just drop” a little information occasion- 
ally. You can’t help but reach those 
who are much in need of being enlight- 
ened. 











THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD FROM THE SOCIAL 
WORKER’S VIEWPOINT* 


By EstTeLLe E. 


O DISCUSS the hard of hearing 

child problem from the _ social 

worker’s viewpoint is to present a 
great social evil. When the educational 
and medical bureaus and agencies of a 
state make no definite provision for a 
group of its citizenship, it befalls a child 
welfare or social service agency to take 
up this work. In this light do we of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing see the question of the hard of hear- 
ing child. It is the duty and privilege 
of the social worker to find for the indi- 
vidual what is right and what he has been 
unable to obtain through other sources. 

The deafened child and his needs are 
presented to us from various angles and 
through numerous avenues. Case 1. A 
high school teacher brought a fourteen 
and a half year old girl to us. The child 
was unable to keep up with her grade 
although apparently bright. The teacher 
was requested to obtain a report upon the 
child’s hearing from the doctor treating 
her. She promised to do so but never 
did. Persistent efforts to reach the child 
after this were to no avail. A year anda 
half after she returned to us of her own 
accord. She explained that she had to 
give up high school as she couldn’t keep 
up. She now sought vocational training 
and placement. The interview and visits 
brought out the facts that the family was 
responsible for the failure to codperate. 
The child’s ability to master lip-reading 
and her success in vocational training 
under suitable conditions convinces us 
that this child could have continued her 
studies if her case had been taken up 
when her hearing power became di- 
minished. 

Case 2. A social service worker of an 
eye and ear hospital sent a thirteen-year- 
old boy slightly hard of hearing to us. 
The child was in the third grade of a 
public school for children of normal hear- 
ing. He has spent seven years covering 
three years of school work. Investi- 


*Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Toledo, Ohio, June, 1922. 
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gation and examination brought out the 
fact thac preventative treatment would be 
of benefit to this child. 

Case 2. A visiting teacher brought a 
hard of hearing boy of fourteen. The 
child had been put in a class of mental 
defectives as the teachers of regular 
grades refused to admit him. Tests 
proved he was not defective. Our con- 
tact bears out this point. The boy had 
been driven to truancy by taunts of the 
defective children with whom he had been 
associated. Although he showed marked 
improvement and character development 
under lip-reading instruction and careful 
guidance during a period of three weeks, 
neither parents or teachers had sufficient 
patience to give this child his chance. 
He was put into an institution for the 
deaf and dumb. 

Case 4. A doctor sent a boy of four- 
teen who was in the graduating class of 
an elementary school. The boy came 
with his mother. The parents were anx- 
ious to send him to high school. The boy 
was granted a scholarship in lip-reading. 
High school teachers were visited by a 
League staff worker. The boy was given 
a front seat and equipned with a hearing 
device. Operation for tonsils and ade- 
noids resulted in some improvement in 
hearing. 

Case 5. A boy, fifteen, applies for em- 
ployment. An interview brings out the 
fact that he left elementary school at 
thirteen because of deafness and that the 
pressure at home and school drove him 
to truancy. He wants to work but is 
absolutely unskilled. He has never had 
his ears examined. The boy is placed 
at an unskilled trade because he must 
work. He disappears and turns up after 
four years. In the interval he had 
served a two-vear prison term for as- 
sault. Probation workers are inclined to 
believe the boy’s claim that he just 
couldn’t stand the taunts of people. He 
is not bad. (We have met many others 
whose years have been wasted in penal 
institutions because of lack of educational 
opportunities. ) 
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A few such cases in a very short period 
sets workers to thinking and naturally 
leads to investigation. While our find- 
ings are not encouraging, they are 
enlightening. We extracted for ex- 
amination seventy-five cases of people 
deafened in childhood from the employ- 
men‘files of the League. None of these 
cases are people over thirty-five years 
of age to-day. At the present time 
eighteen are totally deaf. The others are 
now slightly deafened or hard of hear- 
ing. Twenty attribute deafness to scarlet 
fever, five to measles, eight to meningitis, 
twenty-four to illnesses, the names of 
which are unknown, four to syphilis, one 
to diphtheria, one to infantile paralysis, 
one to sleeping sickness, three to mastoi- 
ditis, one to whooping cough, one to 
nerves, three to falls, three to unknown 
causes. Practically all admit to having 
had their ears examined when ill or when 
deafness was first noticed, but nothing 
further than that. We wonder whether 
some of these would not have been helped 
bv preventive treatment. In a paper by 
Dr. J. Kerr Love, before this body a year 
ago we find this statement: “Nearly all 
the deafness can be prevented. Is there 
nobler service which one generation can 
offer to that which is to follow it, than 
the prevention of deafness?” 

Turning from the medical we view the 
educational findings. Thirty-one attend- 
ed schools for the deaf. Twenty of these 
claim ability to read the lips. Eight 
graduated, one at the age of sixteen, three 
at seventeen, two at eighteen, one at nine- 
teen and one went to college. Twenty- 
three left school before graduation at the 
following ages: one at thirteen, two at 
fourteen, two at fifteen, four at sixteen, 
six at seventeen, five at eighteen, three 
at nineteen. Forty-four attended schools 
with children of normal hearing. Most 
of these were slightly deafened. Twenty- 
four graduated between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen. Of these four 
went to high school and three to college. 
Twenty left school before graduation. 
One left at ten years of age, one at 
eleven, one at twelve, five at fourteen, 
three at fifteen, two at sixteen, one at 
seventeen; six didn’t state their age at 
leaving. Those children educated in the 
regular schools with children having nor- 
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mal hearing graduated at an earlier age 
than those who attended schools for the 
deaf. Two-thirds of the cases educated 
in schools for the deaf left without grad- 
uating while one-half of those educated 
with normal children left. Only one- 
fifth of all the cases studied had had 
vocational training which would fit them 
to meet the economic battles of life. 
Could not schooling be made sufficiently 
attractive to hold these children? 

It should be said in this connection 
that all these children were educated in 
schools under municipal or state control. 
We appreciate the speech training deaf- 
ened children receive in schools for the 
deaf but we also have observed the ex- 
tremely poor speech of the slightly deaf- 
ened who were educated in schools for 
the deaf. The marks of association with 
the congenitally deaf during the impres- 
sionable years of childhood are indelible. 
It is interesting to note what Dr. James 
Kerr Love says in his book on The Deaf 
Child. He classifies the hard of hear- 
ing child under three heads, slightly deaf 
—hearing distance five yards; semi-deaf 
—hearing distance one yard; semi-mute 
—hearing distance not measurable. He 
says “The semi-deaf should continue in 
the home and attend a day school. The 
semi-mute should continue in the home 
and attend a dav school. His thought 
processes are more closely allied to those 
of the hearing than to those of the deaf- 
mute child, and he should be taught along 
with the semi-deaf and should never as- 
sociate with the deaf and dumb.” As far 
as we can see attendance in a school for 
the deaf does not assure the children of 
a quicker and surer completion of their 
elementary education or of medical or 
economic preparation for life. 

Continuing our investigation further 
we attempt to study the child, and 
through interview with parents, teachers, 
principals, social workers, officials and 
doctors. The children show the marks 
of lack of attention or lack of proper 
consideration. They are shy, unrespon- 
sive and oft times inspired with fear. 
They realize that they are left out of 
play and are behind in their studies but 
they do not appreciate why. Quoting 
from an article by Dr. E. Amberg of 
Detroit on the Deaf Child we can best 
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account for the parent. Dr. Amberg 
says, “Not one father or mother in ten 
thousand knows how to meet the situa- 
tion as it should be met, unless some spe- 
cial guidance is provided for them.” 
We of New York have met the parent 
who would not allow the child to study 
lip-reading because he was positive the 
child’s hearing power would return the 
same way that it diminished. We also 
have met parents who would suffer any 
penalty rather than have their children 
travel by car or elevated to a day school 
for the deaf in the care of an older child. 
No medium ground being obtainable the 
children go without education. We have 
met the parent who cannot see why his 
child is stupider than other children. It 
has been necessary to intercede between 
a parent and child to save the child who 
was not succeeding in school from chas- 
tisement. To quote the father, “I break-a 
his neck, he goes seven years to school 
and knows nothing. He no can read the 
newspaper.” No amount of talking 
could make him reasonable or assume 
any blame if there was any. Only a 
threat to report him to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
would bring him around. Another parent 
would not take a child to an otologist be- 
cause she had taken him to a stomach 
specialist at one time and it did him no 
good. Besides she had had one unsuc- 
cessful operation, and assumed that all 
operations were unsuccessful. Teachers 
in the schools have told us of having sent 
for parents to report deafness or sup- 
purating ears in their child only to be 
ignored or informed that they couldn’t 
help it. They say “We put drops in that 
the doctor gave us last year. We put 
in warm oil.” On the other hand there 
are parents who leave no stone unturned 
to aid their child. Most are uninformed 
or ill-advised. Teachers in the schools 
for children with normal hearing offer 
one plaint. They have to maintain a 
certain class standing in scholarship for 
the sake of their own records and there- 
fore cannot have much toleration for a 
child that retards the class’ progress. 
With forty to fifty children in a grade 
they have no time to give any child in- 
dividual attention. The child usually 
is placed in a seat at the rear of the 
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room to be out of the way. Once ina 
while he secures a front seat. He is 
kept in a grade about two years and then 
passes on to a higher grade not because 
he is qualified but because the school 
laws require it. The principals agree 
with the teachers. They are frank to 
admit that they can understand a pafent’s 
unwillingness to send a child to a school 
for the deaf at a long distance from his 
home. The principals feel as we do that 
only special classes and medical clinics 
in the regular school will solve the prob- 
lem. 

It will be asked, has the New York 
League taken this problem to the City 
Departments of Education and of 
Health? It has done so, and has met 
with the conditions that confront every- 
one who introduces a new idea into a 
municipal department. Officials are 
friendly; they are willing to broadcast 
literature throughout the school svstem 
but the quantity needed costs prohibitive- 
ly and the League must bear that ex- 
pense as best it may. Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, Director of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, offers to help us to get a school 
clinic established as soon as she has se- 
cured from the Board of Estimate ap- 
propriations for needs which she con- 
siders more pressing. Meantime the Red 
Cross Health Service offers us chances to 
get next to the people by talks on the 
care of the ears and prevention of deaf- 
ness—simple talks at social centers, 
Y. M. C. A. halls and school assemblies, 

In our recent health talks to eleven 
hundred school children on the preven- 
tion of deafness, we found one hundred- 
fifty children between the ages of nine 
and fifteen who have had some kind of 
ear trouble, although not aware of deaf- 
ness. We are told that in one of the 
public schools of our city the teachers 
were asked to report any cases of defec- 
tive hearing they discovered. Thirty 
cases were reported in a school of fif- 
teen hundred children. Within one dis- 
trict of the city we have been informed 
of four deafened children in one school, 
two in another, three in another and six 
in another. These children are receiving 
absolutely no care or attention. The 
records in the office of the State Medical 
Inspector of Schools shows that deafness 
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in school children has increased ten per 
cent yearly in the vast five years. 

The hard of hearing child must be 
brought into complete harmony with his 
environment. He must no longer be a 
segregated individual. In our small way 
we are attempting to remedy this situa- 
tion. We have established a medical, 
educational, and recreational clinic for 
the hard of hearing child under our own 
roof. Our clinic is onlv an infant, but 
husky and healthy. Under the medical 
division we already have ten children; 
under the educational, six; under the 
recreational, seven; under the vocational, 
four. We are offering these children the 
attention of skilled otologists. They are 
receiving coaching in speech and grade 
work as well as lip-reading instruction 
under competent instructors. The serv- 
ices of the otologist and teachers are 
voluntary and given free to the children. 
Our welfare workers provide a story and 
play hour. How these children will de- 
velop when thev are afforded an op- 
portunity for expression and an outlet 
for pent up play instinct! They are 
bound to fit into the environment of nor- 
mal hearing children better than before. 
Not least in importance is guidance in 
proper vocational selection and obtain- 
ing the necessarv training for them. This 
is undertaken by our employment depart- 
ment. 

As I have said before, it is our desire 
only to point the way. We will give up 
our clinic gladly at such time as ade- 
quate provisions are made for these chil- 
dren in our educational system. In an 
article by Dr. John D. Wright entitled 
“The Partially Deaf Child—a School 
Problem,” we find this statement: “I 
think we may safely assume that no child 
of approximately normal intelligence will 
be sent to a special school for the deaf 
who is able to hear shouted conversation 
at a distance of five feet. It is not often 
that we are asked to educate those who 
can hear shouted conversation at a dis- 
tance of one foot. In my opinion any 
pupil that can do that should be equipped 
with an acousticon, with a cord long 
enough to. permit putting the transmitter 
near the teacher and be given a fair trial 
in a suitable school for hearing children.” 

So vou can see our ambitions are well 
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founded. We seek for these children 
special instruction in lip-reading in their 
neighborhood schools, provisions for 
vocational direction and training, an op- 
portunity for the exercise of their play 
instincts and clinics for preventive treat- 
ment. We even look forward to oppor- 
tunities for higher education for the 
junior who acauires deafness in later 
childhood and the adolescent years. 





AN AMBITIOUS TEACHER 


Teachers of the deaf in some of the 
British schools, not satisfied with their 
fundamental knowledge of phonetics, are 
pursuing the subject in universities. The 
following examination has been passed 
with honors by Miss Iza Thompson, a 
London teacher and a recent contributor 
to the Vo_ta Review. The examination 
was sent to the editor by the National 
3ureau to Promote the General Welfare 
of the Deaf, London. 


Examination of the University College, Uni- 
versity of London, England 


I. Thesis 
An original Thesis to be written in the 
course of the Session on some phonetic sub- 
ject approved by the professor. 


2. Written Test 
English Phonetic Dictation. 
Phonetic Dictation in a language un- 
known to the Candidate or a dicta- 
tion of meaningless words. (For test- 
ing the candidate’s capacity to rec- 
ognize sounds.) 
(c). A paper of two and a half hours on 
General Phonetic Theory (including 
Experimental Phonetics) and _ its 
practical applications. 
Phonet’c Transcription of a passage 
of Enx'ish (one hour). 
3. Oral Test 
(a). Reading aloud an 
Phonetic text. 
(b). Reading aloud a phonetic text of 
language unknown to the Candidate. 
(c). Questions on General Phonetic The- 
ory (including Experimental Pho- 
netics) and its practical applications. 


(a). 
(b). 


(d). 


unseen English 


4. Practical Test 
(a). Each Candidate may be required to 
give a specimen lesson to a class, to 
analyze the pronunciation of a speak- 
er of a language unknown to him, and 
to perform practical experiments 
with apparatus. ° 
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MORE HELP FOR THE RUSSIAN 
SCHOOLS 


The appeal for aid for the schools for 
the deaf in Russia has met with a heart- 
warming response. In addition to nu- 
merous contributions from teachers and 
pupils in American schools for the deaf, 
several gifts have been received from 
readers of the VoLTaA REVIEW who are 
not connected with any school. 

One of these readers, Mrs. David Kes- 
sel, of Cincinnati, touched by the need of 
the helpless Russian children, secured the 
cooperation of several friends'and gave 
a card party for the benefit of the relief 
fund. Asa result, Mrs. Kessel was able 
to send to the Volta Bureau a check for 
$160.57, which was promptly forwarded 
to the American Relief Administration 
and applied to the distribution of food 
packages among the needy deaf chil- 
dren and their teachers. 

The Administration says, “The neces- 
sary documents are on their way to Rus- 
sia for the supplv of an equivalent value 
of food to Mr. F. Rau for distribution 
where he thinks the need is greatest 
of the fifty-two schools listed by you.” 

Thanks are hereby extended to every 
one of the generous givers whose help 
has made possible this sending of pro- 
visions. 





Contributions received to December 
13: 
Previously reported.:..:..........0+.-. 158.18 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass..... 10.00 
Dies Mary MeCowen. oe ek 10.00 
Mes: Caroline Calltnan: .. 55: 025 563.5% 5.00 
Mrs. David Kessel and Friends........ 160.57 
Dee See SH oo sis 55 oh oi eins 5.00 
TINS SOME DORN hi es Ca ee es cava an 5.00 
Miss Margaret Bonnell ...... 65 6c. 08 sees 5.00 
PAIRS. PRICE SHCHEN 5 65 oh Caine ORAS 2.50 
Diige: Wavrtie Tea ok is ce ead een sas 2.50 

ERE 5s 60a a KR eae be 363.75 





I DID, CAN YOU? 


All my life had been a preparation 
for teaching, so after graduating, I went 
to several normal schools and passed 
examinations, and_ studied, studied, 
studied. Finally, I secured a school and 
taught very successfully for five years, 
when I became suddenly deaf and had 
to give up the profession which I loved 
so dearly. 
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This was a hard blow to me, for my 
parents were both dead and I felt utterly 
blue and miserable and wanted to die, but 
living is often harder than dying, and as 
the Lord evidently had His purpose in 
my still being on earth, I resolved to find 
it. I began to look around me, I found 
many people far worse off than I, for I 
could eat, move and work, and deafness 
was not so bad as the crosses many others 
had to bear. Mv greatest problem was; 
how could I teach? Then I heard of 
lip-reading, and studied it, and was able 
to teach the deafened and to find my 
life as full as that of many hearing 
people. 

While livimg-in-St. Louis, I have seen 
so many crippled childret, that I am 
thankful I can get around. Then too, 
my deafness has trained my power of 
observation—I see twice as much as 
hearing people, and I miss babies crying, 
street noises and many _ unpleasant 
sounds. 

Now won't you try to look on your 
deafness as only a door closed that a 
window may be opened somewhere else? 
There is no use to worry: vou can con- 
quer it if you will—Mamie T, PHELPs. 





DEFINITIONS 


Happiness is just a ray 

Of sunny light on common clay, 
A rainbow that will only stay 

A little while and fade away. 


Service, too, is just a creed 

Of helping one in greater need. 

Happiness grows from the seed 
Of service and its sterling deed. 


Love is just the soul afire 

Lifting you above desire; 

Serving one whose need is dire 

Brings the happiness that’s higher. 
—SauL N. KEss_Ler. 





ART LECTURE TO ST. LOUIS LIP- 
READERS 


On November 26, Mrs. E. W. Pattison gave 
a talk to the members of the St. Louis League 
for the Hard of Hearing at the St. Louis Art 
Museum. Mrs. Pattison’s subject was “The 
Art Ideals of Nations and People of Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern Times.” A gratifying 
attendance of forty-five was reported. 
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A TRIBUTE TO DR. BELL 


Biarritz, France 
Sept. 12th, 1922. 
The VoLtta REvIEW: 

Thank you for the opportunity you offer me 
of saying a few words of appreciation of Dr. 
Bell. He has been so continuously in touch 
with all my activities in educating the deaf 
for the past twenty-nine years that I uncon- 
sciously came to think of him as going to live 
forever. The announcement of his death was 
a real shock to me and I cannot realize he is 
gone. 

When, in 1893, I was considering the es- 
tablishment of my private school I journeyed 
to Washington to consult him and was strongly 
advised to go ahead with my project. I sought 
the advice of several other persons prominent 
in the work of teaching the deaf but they all 
advised against my proposal to supply for the 
deaf the finest educational and social advan- 
tages open to hearing boys and girls. The ad- 
vice of all the others was ignored and that of 
Dr. Bell and my determination followed with- 
out any subsequent regret. 

Dr. Bell was a true prophet. In 1894, when 
visiting me in New York, the said, “Wright, 
the time will come when you can carry a small 
earpiece in your pocket which when placed 
to your ear will enable you to hear the speech 
of distant friends wherever you, or they, may 
chance to be, and that without metallic con- 
nection.” It was a long shot, but it has come 
true. 

He hated telephones, however. Once when 
chatting with him in his den in Washington 
I needed to use a telephone and asked if I 
could speak over his instrument. His reply 
was, “There is a telephone in the house but the 
pesky thing is as far from here as I could pos- 
sibly get it.” 

Dr. Bell was always faithful to his interest 
in the deaf. For them he subjected himself 
to hardships and discomforts that he need not 
have endured. He attended conventions in 
the heat of summer when he longed to be in 
cool and charming Baddeck. He wrote and 
spoke and even fought for the deaf, though 
he hated controversy. In the early years when 
oral work was struggling for a tardy recogni- 
tion in the field that had been monopolized 
by silent methods, he went to Europe, to 
preach the gospel of speech and lip-reading 
for the deaf. His magnetic personality, and 
the prestige of his name as the inventor of 
the telephone, gave him great influence and 
made him the most powerful single force that 
made the cause of oralism successful. 

This cause has lost its most famous ad- 
vocate, but his farsightedness and his gener- 
osity have created an organization and trained 
a group of enthusiasts that will not let his 
cherished hopes fail. 

_ It is in large measure due to Dr. Bell’s 
indefatigable efforts that the oral instruction 
of the deaf has today such a firm and steadily 
increasing hold throughout the world, and it 
is a wonderful thing for one man to have ac- 
complished two such different things as the 


telephone and the spread of oral education of 
the deaf. 

We whose lives have been devoted to the 
deaf can never cease to rejoice in his life and 
to mourn hjs death, 

Joun D. WricuHrt. 





MR. J. E. STEVENS, OF NEW ZEALAND 


After 36 years of service in the School for 
the Deaf, Sumner, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, during 17 of which he has been Direc- 
tor, Mr. J. E. Stevens is to retire at the end 
of February, 1923. He goes out on superan- 
nuation, and is to be succeeded by his First 
Assistant, Mr. J. M. B. Crawford. 

Most of Mr. Stevens’ life has been spent in 
the service of the deaf, and he expects, he 
says, to continue to take an active interest in 
their education as long as he is on this planet. 
He and Mrs. Stevens are planning to go to 
England in March, and hope within a few 
years to Visit America. 

Mrs. Stevens is a daughter of the late Mr. 
G. Van Asch, who introduced the Oral Sys- 
tem into England in 1858 and into New Zea- 
land in 1880. Her loss, as well as that of 
Mr. Stevens, will doubtless be severely felt 
by the Sumner school. 

In a recent letter Mr. Stevens said: 

“There can be no doubt that no man has 
ever lived that has done so much for the deaf 
as the late Dr. Graham Bell. His loss will 
be a very severe one to the deaf, but his work 
and influence will remain forever. To my 
mind one of his greatest’ achievements has 
been the making known to teachers of the 
deaf, through the Volta Bureau, of the works 
of his distinguished father, the later Alexan- 
der Melville Bell, whom one may call the 
pioneer of the modern science of phonetics, 
and whose clear and lucid writings on the 
mechanism of speech should be in the hands 
of every teacher, and especially every teacher 
of the deaf.” 





The Deaf Department of the Parker Prac- 
tice School paid its tribute to Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell in a memorial program rendered at 
the school on November 1. 

The great debt the deaf owe to Dr. Bell 
was emphasized in a brief talk by Mr. Hat- 
field, principal of the Parker Practice School. 
The older children gave talks about Dr. Bell. 
They presented his biography, his wonderful 
work as an oral teacher of the deaf, as an 
inventor, as a philanthropist and as a noble 
gentleman. A pupil from the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Day School for the Deaf was pres- 
ent and spoke of that school which was named 
in honor of Dr. Bell. Miss McCowen, former 
Head of the Deaf Department of the Chi- 
cago Normal College, and founder of the 
McCowen Oral School for Young Deaf Chil- 
dren, spoke of Dr. Bell as one who knew him 
well. 

The deaf pupils of the Parker Practice 
School remember Alexander Graham Bell as 
the great, good friend of all deaf people. 
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DEAFNESS FROM PRESENCE OF 
INSECT IN EAR 


Paut A. Hicspee, M.D., Minneapolis 


A man, aged 36, stumbled and fell, February 
18, 1922, striking on his chin. He was uncon- 
cious for a few seconds and, on recovering, 
experienced a sharp pain in his right ear. 
After the chin wound was dressed he was re- 
ferred to me for examination of the ear. The 
external canal was blocked. A large amount 
of débris was removed, disclosing tightly 
packed cerumen, which was removed with dif- 
ficulty. Following this came the remains of 
a dead cockroach, 18mm. in length and per- 
fectly preserved in every detail. ; 

The patient in April, 1908, while preparing 
for a bath, felt a sudden pain and buzzing in 
the right ear, which drove him almost frantic. 
While his wife was telephoning for a physi- 
cian, he put his head under the water in the 
tub, and the pain soon ceased. Later, on the 
advice of his physician, the ear was syringed, 
but nothing was washed out of the ear, and 
it was supposed that the trouble was due to a 
small mite which had been lost in the wash- 
ing. The patient gradually became deaf in 
this ear, but never consulted a physician, be- 
lieving that some irreparable damage had been 
done to the ear by the insect. After removal 
of the insect and cleansing of the canal, hear- 
ing was fully normal, and the only evidence 
of injury was a slight abrasion of the drum. 

It seems probable that following the orig- 
inal injury in 1908, the canal became gradually 
filled with wax, thus entombing the insect in 
an air-tight space and preserving it in toto for 
nearly fourteen years——Journ. A. M. A. 


SELF-HELP FOR THE DEAF 


The Christian Herald recently published, un- 
der the above title, an article by Dirk P. De- 
Young, telling “how those handicapped by 
defective hearing are co-operating to solve 
their problems.” Mr. DeYoung, who is, by 
the way, one of those about whom Miss Davies 
is writing in her series on “Successful Deaf 
People of Today,” tells of how the organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing, rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the country, are helping to 
better conditions for those handicapped by poor 
hearing. He says in part: 

“Most human handicaps are outwardly more 
visible and better understood by the hearing 
world than deafness, which only becomes ap- 
parent when it becomes difficult for those thus 
afflicted to conduct the ordinary affairs of life, 
socially or businesswise. The defect brings 
about a slowing up in the unfortunate posses- 
sor, a dullness of comprehension, causing him 
to be cast aside by a busy world, too ignorant 
and thoughtless to excusé his handicap or to 
change its methods to accommodate him. . . . 
This great movement is not designed to create 
pity or to organize charity for the deafened. 
It is supported and directed by these people 
themselves in hope that, through understanding, 
things can be so readjusted that this large 
group will have an equal opportunity in the 
pursuit and enjoyment of happiness.” 





TO THE CANADIAN GROUP OF THE 
FRIENDLY CORNER’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CLUB 


Good people, let me tell you 
Of this new stunt set afloat— 
The Canadian Correspondence Club 
For hard of hearing folk. 
There’s Sunshine Group and Maple Leaves, 
With Motto “All for each 
And each for all”—or, Irish-way, 
“All for the bunch,” we preach. 
We're just a jolly company 
’ With Friendliness the rule; 
We boast a “Class D” humorist, 
A girl just out of school, 
An artist, a musician 
(Who doesn’t scorn a phone), 
Some perfectly good housekeepers, 
And bachelors all alone; 
And one red-headed youngster 
(So very curious!) 
Who’s rather popular with himself 
And just the same with us. 
We talk on every subject 
From politics to jam; 
We travel all through Canada 
And visit Uncle Sam. 
One member takes us fishing 
Where lakes are blue and deep, 
Another leads us farther on 
To scale the mountains steep. 
And every member “jollies” 
The rest, in such a way 
You “jolly” back, and chuckle o’er 
The reckoning some day. 
And so, before you know it, 
You quite forget the fact 
That deafness is a handicap, 
That things were looking black. 
For Friendliness is catching, 
And Cheeriness, good coin 
That all may use. There are no dues— 
How many care to join? 
E. M. 





MORGENSTERN-NEUSCHUTZ 


The many friends of Miss Louise L 
Morgenstern, formerly of the Manhattan 
School of Lip-Reading, will be interested in 
the news of her marriage, on November 7, to 
Mr. Karl Neuschutz, in Berlin, Germany. 

Mrs. Neuschutz has been a frequent and 
popular contributor to the Voitta Review, and 
is the author of Lip-Reading for Class Instruc- 
tion, a textbook widely used by teachers and 
students of lip-reading. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neuschutz will make their 
home in Germany. 





KINZIE METHOD IN THE WEST 


Mrs. Cora C. Weston, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, has become associated with the faculty 
of the San Francisco School of Lip-Reading. 
Mrs. Weston is a graduate of the Kinzie Nor- 
mal Course, and will assist the San Francisco 
School in introducing the Kinzie Method in 
California. 











